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PREFACE 


Why should Morris and Yeats, both by temperament 
inclined towards dream, have been attracted—as they 
undoubtedly were—to the world of Norse or Irish saga, 
a world at the opposite pole of experience from theirs? 
This is one of the problems which I have tried to solve 
in the following pages. Yeats seems tQ me to be a much 
more important poet than Morris, but for the purpose 
of this book I have necessarily been limited to a con¬ 
sideration of the Yeats of the Irish Movement. 

Two main questions arise: (i) What is the specific 
difference between the sagas and the works of Morris 
and Yeats? (2) Is this difference merely one of place 
or time or is it fundamental? The answer to the first 
question involves a detailed study of the sagas and of the 
works of Morris and Yeats, and this forms the main part 
of the book. I have put forward an answer to the second 
question in the conclusion, where I have tried to show 
that the difference is one between a life where the actual 
facts of existence are easily assimilated by art, and the 
modern world where the task of co-ordinating the raw 
material of experience may become too difficult for all 
but poets of the first order. 

My first acknowledgment must be to the Committee 
of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 
for it was while holding a Research Fellowship from 
them that I completed this work, and it was their 
generosity which made publication possible. 
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My grateful thanks are due to Mrs N. K. Chadwick, 
Dr E. M. W. Tillyard, and my pupil Miss R. S, Amos, 
who have read the proofs and made many valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. My debt to Mrs Chadwick 
is greater than I can express here, for without the help 
and encouragement which she has constantly and gene¬ 
rously given this book would never have come into 
being. In addition I owe both to Mrs Chadwick and 
to Miss Welsford the knowledge of how pleasant research 
can be. Mr Kenneth Jackson has kindly read the 
translations contafhed in the Appendix both in manu¬ 
script and proof, and my thanks are due to him for 
helpful suggestions and alterations. I am grateful to 
Mr M. R. McLarty for many kind services. 

I am indebted to Messrs Longmans Green and Co. 
and to Messrs Quaritch for permission to quote from 
the works of Morris, and to Messrs Macmillan and Co. 
for permission to quote from the works of Yeats. And 
my list of thanks would not be complete without mention 
of the skill and accuracy of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

DOROTHY M. HOARE 


Newnham College 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY—IRISH AND 
ICELANDIC SAGA 

Ireland and Iceland are the only two countries 
in Europe which have given us a highly developed 
traditional literature in prose form. The sagas of Ireland 
and Iceland both give a record of life as it is lived before 
the age of writing. Both show evidence of a long oral 
tradition, and both are the product of countries lying 
outside the main movement of European civilisation, 
living their own life, and living it freely. What sort of 
literary interest has this prose-matter, apart from its 
historical value? We shall see, in later chapters, how 
it affected the imagination of Morris on the one hand, 
and Yeats and the Irish school generally on the other. 
In the present chapter the intrinsic literary interest and 
value of early Irish and old Norse saga forms the subject 
of enquiry. 

Irish and Icelandic saga reveal, basically, a similar 
attitude to life. But there are certain distinctions which 
must be noted. In the first place, Icelandic saga stands 
nearer the actual event than Irish saga does. The 
colonisation of Iceland from Norway, by the great men 
who fled from the overbearing demands of the king 
there, began about a.d. 870. Snorri (1178-1241), a 
faithful historian, tells us that it was ‘‘more than 240 
years from the settlement before sagas began to be 
written’^ and again, “Ari [1067-1148] was the first 
man who wrote in the vernacular stories of things old 
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and new.”^ Ari was a great-grandson of Gudrun, the 
heroine of the Laxdala Saga. Most of the Icelandic sagas 
are family histories, and family tradition is a faithful and 
accurate enough way of handing down events. 

In Ireleind, on the other hand, things are very different. 
The events to which the heroic sagas refer are con- 
jecturally supposed to have taken place about the first 
century a.d.^ We have no means of knowing when the 
sagas were first written down. The earliest manuscript 
which we have {Leabhar na huidhri) is twelfth century: 
some of the tex^g it contains may possibly go back as 
far as the seventh century. But earlier than this we have 
no means of dating. 

This difference in time between the event and the 
record of it in writing is of material importance, because 
it affords an indication that Irish saga as we have it is 
likely to be more traditional, more formal, less fresh and 
vivid than Icelandic saga. Yet, as we shall see, behind 
these differences is apparent a similar attitude to life. 

Again, Icelandic saga-literature deals essentially with 
the lives of individuals. In the Icelandic community 
stress was laid on the value of the individual—the great 
men were aristocratic, adventurous and strong-willed. 
They had left Norway because they had not sufficient 
freedom there. In the new country they found absolute 
freedom to develop their individualistic feeling; they 
could only be restricted by the neighbours on each side 
of their land—men like themselves, petty chiefs from 
the old country. In Iceland, too, the life was hard: a 

^ See Vigfusson, Introd. to Sturlunga Saga, p. Ixv. 

*.See Ridgeway, “On the First Shaping of the Guchulain cycle 
Proc. Brit. Acad. 1905-6. 
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barren country with the wildest and most terrifying 
scenery of jagged hills and broken lava bents, to give 
a background to their work. They took a very active 
part in the business of life: in the spring, sowing and 
preparing the land; in the summer, making hay and 
reaping and fishing; in the winter, hunting for food and 
the comfort of furs. The life was new, and they were 
interested in all the details of it, in the chances of the 
weather and the hopes for a good harvest and the 
accumulation of wealth; interested, too, in the conflict 
with Nature, and, as time went on, w^ the even more 
absorbing intercourse or conflict with the people who 
shared the land with them. They were, also, great 
voyagers, going for warlike or trading expeditions to 
Norway, the Hebrides, Scotland and the East coast of 
England. They lived most of the time in a condition of 
awareness, of vigilance. Their State is an adjustment of 
the individuals within it. They are not overburdened 
with religion; at times there is heard the dark note of 
superstition, of witchcraft and magic, but their temper 
on the whole was too matter-of-fact and practical for 
them to submit themselves formally to religious authority. 

In the sagas, which are for the most part records of 
the great men’s lives, the actual life enters in as a basis 
for art. The two indeed merge into one another. The 
life was easily assimilated by art because it was lived 
more freely, with less restriction than was possible in 
the more conventional forms of community. Simply by 
telling justly what sort of people men were, and how 
their actions come off, the Icelandic saga was at the 
root of the matter; the struggle between man and 
environment, between man and himself—the things 
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which maJce for tragedy—^were enacted every day before 
their eyes. All they had to do was to see clearly and 
report faithfully. This they could do to perfection. 
Arnold’s remark could be applied in no juster case, 
that the sagas seem as if Nature had taken the pen and 
written, so vivid, so true, so forceful and easy are they. 

Irish saga is in very different case. In the first place, 
the life, though basically similar, was different in this 
important point, that it was not the life of the individual, 
but the life of the chief, which counted. Ireland was not 
a community of yjdividuals, each living his own life, but 
a country divided into five distinct kingdoms, each of 
which was, at some time or other, at war with the next. 
What the sagas are interested in, is the record of these 
tribal feuds, and how their great men comported them¬ 
selves in them. Some of the sagas which have come 
down to us have a distinctly Ultonian bias. This marks 
a third important point: the Icelandic sagas are told 
without a very definite bias, although in some sagas we 
seem to catch a hint of it; but a great many of the Irish 
sagas are distinctly concerned with the fact as seen 
through the eyes of Ulster. There is thus room for 
thinking that the Irish sagas, as we have them, are 
not the first or the complete record of an event, but a 
patchwork of traditions put together for a particular 
reason. In the Tdin B 6 Cmilnge, for example, the great 
Irish epic, the complete impression is not of a whole 
but of a series of parts more or less skilfully welded 
together; the gaps and redundancies are often very 
apparent. Yet, in spite of this, the impression of an 
active life and an active response to it comes through 
very forcibly to the reader. 
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Let US examine, a little closely, some of the work of 
each, and see what.emerges. 

All the Icelandic sagas show in part an understanding 
of the value of personality, and of the human situation. 
Perhaps Njdls Saga gives best the masterly and complete 
handling of the tragic theme; in it the sense of tragedy 
is explicit and actual; in most of the sagas it is implicit 
and latent. But in all of them the conflict and opposition 
of the tragic situation is fully realised and in no way 
softened or appeased. In Jijdls Saga the main facts and 
the most important things of life are .adequately dealt 
with: the fastness of friendship, the treachery of one’s 
nearest (Gunnar’s wife has a part both in his death and 
in Njal’s), the destruction of good by good, passion 
which overrides reason, violent and proud death. It is 
Shakespearean in its comprehensiveness, and, one might 
almost say, in its attitude. Yet it is remarkable that the 
central scene in the saga—the great scene of the burning 
of Njal’s house—relies for its effect on the complete 
plainness and justness with which it is told. It is cer¬ 
tainly in the heroic spirit; but that comes from inside 
the situation, from the reaction of the characters to the 
situation. There is no artificial intensifying of the 
atmosphere. It begins quietly: An old serving woman 
remarks that if Njal’s sons do not remove the stack of 
vetches from the roof of the house, it will go ill with 
them when their enemies come; and if this remark had 
been left by itself, one might have felt it to be an 
insistence on chance and foreboding—the relief from 
individual effort. But it is not so left; balanced against 
this warning is the cool common sense of Skarphedinn: 
“We will not burn it up (said he) for something else 
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will be got to light a fire with, if that were foredoomed, 
though this stack were not here.”^ 

And this leads to a more intense expression of the same 
mood when the end comes and Flosi gives Njal the choice 
of leaving the burning house. ‘“I will not go out,’ said 
Njal, ‘for I am an old man and little fitted to avenge 
my sons, but I will not live in shame.’ Then Flosi said 
to Bergthora, ‘ Come thou out, housewife, for I will for 
no sake burn thee indoors.’ ‘I was given away to Njal 
young,’ said Bergthora, ‘ and I have promised him this, 
that we should both bear the same fate.’ ” And Njal’s 
last words, as brief as may be, seem to sum up the 
situation fully. “ ‘ We will go to our bed ’, said Njal, ‘ and 
lie down, for I have long been eager for rest.’ The 
scene has been almost intolerably piercing—^in narrow 
compass, one has the intensity of tragedy, and at the 
close its relief. The effect is due, first, to an attitude to 
life which entails a clear sense of value; and secondly, to 
the adequate expression of this knowledge of value, 
clearly, matter-of-factly, concisely, with the pitch of 
feeling brought out the more in contrast to the bareness 
of the expression. A large part of the imaginative effect, 
indeed, consists in the contrast between the vitality of 
the rooted feeling and the starkness of the expression. 
It is not a case of the feeling coming through to one 
almost without the intervention of words, where the 
words seem to slip past and become negligible; here the 
very barrenness and coolness of the expression is necessary 
in itself, to sharpen mid make clear the sense of heroic 

^ Njdls Saga, cxxiv (Finnur J6nsson, Altnord. Saga BibL). I have 
used Dasent’s translation of Njdls Saga throughout as it is easily accessible 
to English readers* 

• Njdls Saga, cxxix. 
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dignity. The “disinterestedness” of Bergthora’s reply 
implies the steadiness and gravity of the spirit which 
knows itself, and knows that it is part of the general life. 

It is evident that one of the supreme interests of 
Icelandic saga lies in characterisation. Even more than 
Njdls Saga, the Laxdala Saga brings this out. The central 
situation, the double strain and jealousy between Kjartan 
and Hrefna on the one hand, Bolli and Gudrun on the 
other, is treated dispassionately, neither condoned nor 
vilified, but with a perfect realisation of the dramatic 
force and truth of the human confect. Gudrun has 
married Bolli, Kjartan’s friend, although she loves 
Kjartan and has been betrothed to him; but Kjartan 
is far away in Norway and she thinks he is unfaithful 
to her, a doubt which Bolli does not attempt to remove. 
Kjartan returns to Iceland and is met with the news of 
the marriage; partly in pique, he marries Hrefna. An 
outward appearance of good-will between the two 
houses conceals much bitter feeling. Some time after 
Kjartan’s marriage, Gudrun and Bolli come to a feast 
at Herdholt, Kjartan’s home; and the saga tells us: 
“In the morning one of the women on going down the 
hall was talking of how the ladies would be shown to 
their places. And just as Gudrun had come right against 
the bedroom wherein Kjartan was wont to rest and 
where even then he was dressing and slipping on a red 
kirtle of scarlet, he called out to the woman who had 
been speaking about the seating of the women, for no 
one else was quicker in giving the answer, ‘ Hrefna shall 
sit in the high seat and be most honoured in all things 
so long as I am alive.’ But before this, Gudrun had 
always had the high seat at Herdholt and everywhere 
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else. Gudrun heard this and looked at Kjartan and 
flushed up, but said nothing.”^ 

The whole tenseness of the situation and the passionate 
feeling behind the few words is admirably given, because 
of its restraint. The way in which things are not said, the 
delicacy and power of letting silence speak, throws only 
in stronger light what is felt. So when Gudrun hears, 
in conversation with Bolli, that Kjartan is not then re¬ 
turning from Norway, the laconic and pointed telling 
of her silence implies the reservation of what cannot 
be lightly uttere^: “After that she let the talk drop 
all of a sudden, and went away and was very red in 
the face.”® 

The restraint of the saga is only equalled by the 
firmness of its stroke. It relies on the truth of the 
representation, not on the expansion of it. So finally 
when Bolli returns after slaying Kjartan, Gudrun, who 
has incited him to the deed, greets him with a terrible 
remark, all the more terrible since it is comprised in a 
dozen words: “Harm spurs on to hard deeds. I have 
spun yarn for twelve yams of homespun and you have 
killed Kjartan.”® Nothing could be more packed with 
meaning, with the scorn and composure of despair. 

Njdls Saga and the Laxdala Saga are possibly the best 
representatives of Icelandic art. But what is true of 
them all the way through, is true of every Icelandic 
saga, in part. They are characterised by their constant 
regard for the heroic, by their awareness of significant 
reality, by their interest in the common background of 

^ Laxdmla Saga, xlvi (Altnord. Saga Bibl.). I have used Mrs Muriel 
Press* translation of the Laxdsela Saga throughout, because of its accessi¬ 
bility. 

‘ Ibid, XLn. 


• Ibid, xLix. 
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life. For example, in a disjointed, loose story such as 
Eyrbyggja Saga^ after scenes of portent and superstition 
comes the hard clear narration of the battles at Swan- 
firth and Swordfirth. When they are over, the story 
equably goes on to deal with what can only be regarded 
as delightful folk-tale. Yet, at the moment when it deals 
with heroic action, it is as though one heard the sword 
singing for battle. Snorri’s men have come home from 
Swanfirth after a close encounter and prepare to wash 
and feast. Thorod has difficulty in pulling off his breeches 
stained with blood. One of the servants comes to help 
him but does not succeed any more than he. “‘No lie 
is that about you sons of Thorbrand,’ says the servant, 

‘ that you are great men for show, since you wear clothes 
so tight that they may not come off you.’ Thorod said 
that he could not be pulling properly.”^ Snorri comes 
up and finds what is the matter—a spear has been thrust 
through Thorod’s clothes and his body. 

This sort of cool courage and stoicism, of making light 
of the dangerous situation, may be found all through the 
sagas: at^the end of Gisla Saga^ where he fights in the 
narrow place against odds (one of W. P. Ker’s charac¬ 
teristics of epic), and the fierceness and strength of the 
fighting spirit comes out to the full; in many episodes 
of Grettis Saga; in Olafassaga Tryggvasonar; in the Viga- 
Styrs Saga ok HeiSarviga where, perhaps because of its 
fragmentary form, the way in which the heroic action 
rises out of the level of detail by reason of its own value 
is seen most clearly. The action before battle, the riding 
up through the country for men, relies for its effect on 
the plain details of ordinary life; “Now Bardi rode from 

1 Ejyrbyggja Saga, xlv (Altnord. Saga BibL). 
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there and came to Bakka where Thordis lived. There 
was a horse saddled there and a shield lying near. They 
rode with a great noise into the ‘tun’....A man and 
a woman were outside and she was washing his head. 
They were Thordis and Odd. She was only half finished 
of washing and she had not wiped the soap away. But 
when he saw Bardi, he sprang up and welcomed him, 
laughing. Bardi took his greeting well, and told Thordis 
to finish her work and wash his head better. He let her 
finish and then he got ready and went with Bardi.”^ 
When the encounter, to which all this has been leading 
up, actually happens, it is a fitting climax to the previous 
preparation. In it is evidenced the courage and truth 
of the fighting spirit. Thorbiorn’s foot is cut off, but he 
goes on fighting none the less. “ Then Bardi said, ‘ A troll 
you must be, when you fight after your foot has been 
cut off...’ ‘No,’ said Thorbiorn, ‘it is not witchcraft for 
a man to endure a wound, and not to be so cowardly as 
not to fight while he may. Call me not a troll. You are 
considered a good warrior. And this shall you have to 
say, before I lie on the grass, that I was able to bear 
weapons.’ 

Perhaps nothing else in all the sagas makes audible so 
clearly—^in its hard clear dealing with the facts as they 
occur, its joy and coolness in fighting, its resolute 
acceptance of the endurance of physical pain as the 
customary mark of a brave man, and its vivid impression 
of the details of life in their place—the true ring of the 
heroic spirit. As in all the sagas, the tale is here recounted 
for no other motive than the truthful narration of fact 
and its value. Without the intrusion of self-consciousness, 

‘ Heidarviga Saga, xxvii. * Ibid. xxv. 
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but with a clear realisation of the matter dealt with, the 
saga-tellers present the action to us in its true colours. 
They are, that is to say, just, even-minded, balanced. 

How far they carry this sense of balance, of coolness, 
may be seen from the occasions when it is employed to 
lighten the tragic situation with a kind of terrible dry 
humour, as when Gunnar is attacked in his house and 
wounds Thorgrim with his bill without being seen by 
him. Thorgrim topples down from the roof, where he 
had climbed up, to Gizur and his band below, “Gizur 
looked at him and said, ‘Well, is Gwnnar at home?’ 
‘Find that out for yourselves,’ said Thorgrim, ‘but this 
I am sure of, that his bill is at home’, and with that he 
fell down dead.”^ 

This is a detached way of looking at things, not merely 
stoical. The humour comes from the swift summing-up 
of the situation, and the dispassionate utterance of it as 
outside oneself. 

This humour implies an interest in, and observation 
of, real life. Nothing is more evident in the sagas than 
that, along with the regard for heroic action, goes the 
esise and naturalness, the almost colloquial interest, in 
the general life. The common background of humanity 
is always there to be drawn on, and is constantly true. 
At times the humorous observation is done entirely for 
its own sake. So in Egils Saga Skallagrimssonary which is 
almost like a modern novel in its treatment of the life of 
one individual with a sense of its reality and its energetic 
value, one characteristic which is seen in Egil’s family— 
greed of silver—is brought out with great effect, when 
Egil has not handed over to his father the money 

^ Njdls Saga, Lxxvn. 
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entrusted to him by King Athelstan. “ ‘ I think you are 
late, Egil ’, says his father, ‘ in paying me that money which 
King Athelstan sent me. What destination do you think 
was intended for that money?’ Egil answered, ‘Are you 
very short of money, father? I did not know that. I shall 
let you have silver as soon as I know that you need it, 
but I know that you must still have one or two chests 
full of silver.’”^ The characters are made vivid before 
our eyes. There is much comic observation again in the 
late FostbmSra Saga and even more so in Htensa-Pdris 
Saga^ which is a ijiasterpiece of vivid observation of the 
general life; the actual happenings of the country-side 
are given a permanent significance because of their 
fidelity and truth. It is told throughout in the mood of 
comedy with a feeling of the unessentialness of the 
particular individual as against the background of life; 
and is only equalled in tone by the Bandamanna Saga^ 
which is the purest comedy from start to finish. Life 
is played out before one with no other purpose than a 
delight in its variety. 

In many other sagas this faithfulness to the detail of 
life and the delighted sense of comedy is apparent—in, 
for example, the homeliness and reality of Viga Gldms 
Sagdy in Hrafnkels Saga Freysgo^a^ which reminds one of 
Ben Jonson, in its masterly handling of the balance and 
reversal of situation, and its clear-sighted revelation of 
character. 

A great deal of the artistic merit of the sagas depends 
on the virtue of the narration: it consists in a faithful 
relation of facts as they appear—an unemphasised 
relation, gaining its effect as much by what is implied 

^ Egils Saga Skallagrimssonar, lviii (FinnurJ6nsson, Altnord. Saga Bibl.). 
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as what is said, by its reticence more than its speech. 
Things are hinted at more often than they are said 
outright. They are compressed, but they are not obscure. 
The significance which lies under an apparently harmless 
phrase may perhaps at the time pass unnoticed; but 
when the event to which it refers has taken place, the 
mind goes back to it, and realises how the whole pro¬ 
cedure to follow had then been suddenly illuminated, 
as, for example, in the striking characterisation of 
Thorgerda, in the Laxdala Saga^ who insists on accom¬ 
panying her sons in their onset on Bolli, “because I 
know very well about you, my sons, that you need to 
be egged-on”.^ No special attention has been paid to 
Thorgerda as a principal in the story. Yet one re¬ 
members, with a flash of insight, her earlier reception 
of Olaf’s marriage proposal, her egging-on of Hrefna 
to wear the coif. All is in keeping. Her words not only 
display, admirably, the fury of the old woman, but 
through them events are led to a crisis. There is evident 
in the sagas the secure, though apparently simple, 
revelation of the inner motive through an exact account 
of the outward occurrence, a comprehension of character, 
and of the realities of a situation, expressed in terms 
which make their effect by understatement, by the 
simplicity, force and clarity of the narrative. 

This artistic and complete expression, which the best 
Icelandic sagas afford, is not found in those examples 
of Irish saga which have come down to us. Both in 
style and in matter, Irish and Icelandic are distinct. 
To take the question of style first. Roughly speaking, 
Irish saga-style can be divided into two kinds, first, a 

^ Laxdaela Saga, liv. 
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very ornate and rhetorical style, which is evinced for 
the most part in the later sagas, but which looks as if 
it might go back to an older poetic tradition, and, 
secondly, a very bare and plain style, so plain indeed 
that it is hardly a style at all. It is indeed extraordinarily 
difficult to talk about “Irish saga’* as though there were 
a certain standard product with distinct characteristics. 
In reality, there are numerous Irish sagas, each very 
different, possibly composed over anything like seven 
centuries. The best known of the Irish sagas is the 
Cuchulain cycle,^nd this brings out well a characteristic, 
namely that of exaggeration, which gives at first a 
totally different impression from Icelandic saga, and 
which, for the general public, remains the distinct 
attribute of Irish saga—the noise, the blaring quality, 
the exaggeration. But although this is typical of a great 
many of the Irish sagas, it is not typical of all, and cannot 
be taken in that respect as representative in the same 
way as Njdls Saga for example can be taken as repre¬ 
sentative of Icelandic art. 

The ornate style is to be found par excellence in the saga 
of Mag Rath^^ where the long strings of adjectives, the 
piling up of words upon words, become tedious in the 
extreme. But a good example of the kind of figure 
employed is given in the description of the distortion of 
Cuchulain in the Tdin B6 Cuailnge: “Round his head 
his hair became twisted like the branches of a redthorn 
bush thrust into the gap of a broken fence; though a 
kingly apple tree, bending beneath its load of royal 
fruit, had been shaken over it, scarce an apple of them 
all would have reached the ground, for on every single 
1 See v, p. 226. 
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hair would an apple have been caught from the turmoil 
of his wrath thrusting itself upward through his hair.”^ 
This relies for its effect on exaggeration, where the 
Icelandic relies on moderation. The Icelandic method 
of narration deals with fact alone; it interprets by 
dwelling on it. This, on the other hand, illuminates by 
departing from the fact; it lights up the experience by 
the gusto and energy with which it blends the actual 
and the impossible; a certain similarity in strength or 
nature being thus thrown out to make more vivid the 
fact dealt with. Again, for example, iji the saga called 
Mesca Ulad^ (the drunkenness of the Ultonians), there 
is a description of Cuchulain’s band going rapidly 
through the country. In order to give the impression 
of pace, use is made of an exaggerated simile: Every 
hill over which they went they levelled, so that they 
left it in low glens”; and when they came to a halt, this 
is what we are told: ^‘The host alighted on the green, 
and sat in one band on the green. The snow dissolved 
and melted thirty feet on either side of them, from the 
ardour of the great puissant warriors.” This exaggera¬ 
tion is impressive and striking when one meets it for the 
first time, but when one meets it often, it becomes 
stereotyped and conventional; evidently there were ways 
of describing a thing which were recognised as the 
correct ways: for example, in the tale of Da Derga^s 
Hostel,^ we get the Cuchulain simile used in a different 
connection and not so well: ‘‘Though a sackful of 
apples were flung on his crown, not an apple would fall 

^ See Tdin B 6 Cuailnge, edited and translated by Dunn (Nutt, 1914). 

* R.I. Acad. Todd Lect. Scries, Vol. i. 

* Rev, Celt, xxii, p. 9; from Y.B.L. and L.U. 
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on the ground, but each of them would stick on his 
hair’’; and this is used not only of one person, but of 
several different people inside the saga—it is in fact a 
stock description. It becomes a formula. This indicates 
that these comparisons and images were once freshly 
used, and were kept in a conservative fashion because 
they had been considered the best, or the only way, to 
give a description. Another interesting point, which 
bears out this belief in the traditional matter of Irish 
saga, is that one rarely gets the kind of accurate 
description, of truth to life, truth to the external object, 
in Irish saga. But this is not to say that they were 
incapable of such detailed and delicate description. 
Nothing is more striking than the fidelity and closeness 
of the natural observation, in the specimens of Irish 
poetry which Kuno Meyer^ has collected into one little 
volume, ranging in date from the eighth to the twelfth 
century. There is always in these poems the individual 
touch of the thing seen or felt personally, but also, 
curiously enough, without subjective reference. Take, 
for example, one of the four songs of summer and winter: 

My tidings for you, the stag bells, 

Winter snows, summer is gone. 

Wind high and cold, low the sun, 

Short his course; sea running high. 

Deep red the bracken, its shape all gone, 

The wild goose has raised his wonted cry. 

Cold has caught the wings of the birds; 

Season of ice; these are my tidings. 

It is a masterpiece, done as barely as a Japanese painting. 
There are numerous examples, too, of a poetical power 
of rendering emotion, a faculty for expressing the 
^ Selections from Ancient Irish Poetryy Kuno Meyer. 
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essentials of it, simply and without affectation. But 
there is one little poem of four lines, which seems to 
sum up, in its terseness, and imaginative power of 
expression, the qualities of the others. It is significant, 
too, in its composition, for it was apparently written by 
a scribe in the margin of the book he was copying, 
perhaps while pausing from his task: 

Bitter is the wind to-night, 

It tosses the ocean’s white hair; 

To-night I fear not the fierce warriors of Norway, 

Coursing on the Irish sea. 

• 

It is evident that at the time when this was written, the 
basis of art was the actual occurrence. Indeed, a great 
deal of old Irish poetryis very near the spirit of classicism, 
in its reliance on fact, its restraint, and its objectivity. 

It is curious that very little of this finished excellence 
has crept into the actual sagas themselves, and indicates 
how conservative and strict the literary tradition must 
have been. This is borne out by the other kind of style 
to which I alluded above—the bare style. Generally 
speaking, the older a saga is the simpler its style, simple 
almost to bareness. Some of the sagas read like short¬ 
hand notes. Take, for example, the opening of MacDatho*s 
pig:^ “There was a famous king of Leinster, MacDatho 
was his name. He had a hound; the hound defended 
the whole of Leinster. The hound’s name was Ailbe, 
and Ireland was full of his fame. Messengers came from 
Ailill and Medb asking for the hound. Moreover at the 
same time there came also messengers from Gonchobar 
Mac Nessa to ask for the same hound....” Nothing 
could well be less adorned than this. At the same time 

^ Ed. and trans. by N^K. Chadwick, An Early Irish Reader, 
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it has to be said that occasionally, when it is a question 
of dramatic conversation, the bare bones can be clothed; 
the great scene in this tale is when the champions are 
quarrelling about the dividing of the pig at the feast of 
MacDatho. Get Mac Matach has assumed the right 
to do so, and defeats all who rise to challenge him by 
relating their past mishaps. “Now while he was making 
flourishes about the pig with a knife in his hand, they 
saw Conall Gemach entering. He bounded into the 
centre of the house. The men of Ulster gave a great 
welcome to Goiaall...‘get up from the pig now,’ said 
Gonall. ‘But what should bring you to it?’ asked Get. 
‘It is quite proper,’ said Gonall, ‘that you should 
challenge me.’ ‘I accept your challenge to single 
combat. Get,’ said Gonall. ‘I swear what my tribe 
swears, that since I took a spear in my hand, I have 
not often slept without the head of a Gonnaughtman 
under my head, and without having wounded a man 
every single day and every single night.’ 

‘ It is true,’ said Get. ‘You are a better hero than I am. 
But if Ainluan were in the house he would offer you yet 
another contest. It is a pity for us that he is not in the 
house.’ 

‘ He is though,’ said Gonall, taking the head of Ainluan 
from his belt and throwing it at Get’s breast with such 
force that a gush of blood burst over his lips.” 

There is nothing to complain of in the vividness and 
actuality of this. This quick, savage, active response to 
a situation is essentially the same as we have seen 
represented in Icelandic saga. The underlying attitude 
to life is in fact the same in both—delight in action, in 
the ready response to any situation by action. In the 
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Icelandic sagas the medium of communication, by some 
happy accident, fits the recorded life perfectly. In Irish 
saga the medium of communication is rarely so fitted; 
nevertheless, the impression of the similarity of attitude 
is most striking. 

Again, in Icelandic saga, the nearness to actual life, 
the vividness and homeliness of detail, come to some 
extent from the fact that the sagas are family histories. 
This, too, partly accounts for the interest in character 
drawing. Irish saga, on the other hand, is interested not 
so much in character as in the movement of armies, the 
meetings between chiefs, the appearance of warriors, 
single combats, etc. It is significant that in Icelandic 
saga the boyish feats of the heroes—as different from 
Irish saga—are always just so far above the common 
happening as to be distinct from it, yet belonging to the 
same species. In Irish saga, in the tales of Cuchulain in 
the Tdin Bo Cuailnge, for example, the deeds in child¬ 
hood of the hero are exaggerated so as to loom enormous 
and gigantic. The effect of this is to give a much larger, 
more blaring, and yet more stately tone to Irish saga. 
It represents a different type of society. It is not the 
life of the people, but of the princely ones, not the 
general life, which is noted. In Iceland the chieftain 
represents the common characteristics of the race more 
eminently; in Ireland the chief seems to be distinct from 
the masses, as in Beowulf, The characters in Irish saga, 
particularly in the Ultonian cycle, are types; they are 
outlined very firmly for us; and their actions remain 
constant, almost too constant, in a sense. Thus Bricriu,^ 

^ He appears for example in such different tales as Fled Bricrendy 
Echtra Nerai, Ros na Righ, Tdin B 6 Cuailnge. 
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for example, the man who is always represented as the 
railer par excellence^ who incites the other chiefs to quarrel 
with his mocking tongue and then slips away, whose 
words are so venomous that he is called Poison-tongue, 
makes one think immediately of Thersites, and suggests 
the thought that he may have been a stock charac¬ 
ter in heroic poetry, the delineation of which never 
alters. 

In Irish heroic saga we have a curious combination 
of a sort of courtly movement—the same interest in the 
movements of kkigs and queens, the formal greetings 
and ceremonial, as is indicated in the//iarf or in Beowulf — 
with crudities of conduct. The Tain B6 Cuailnge^ for 
example, the greatest saga, is simply the tale of a cattle- 
raid, a cattle-raid raised to heroic pitch, which involves 
all the five provinces of Ireland in warfare. In it there 
are numerous examples of a courtly and a fierce response 
to action, side by side. The prelude to the single combat 
between Fer Diad and Cuchulain gives a vivid picture 
of chivalrous conduct: ‘‘Thereupon each of them went 
toward the other in the middle of the ford, and each of 
them put his hand on the other’s neck and gave him 
three kisses in remembrance of his fellowship and 
friendship. Their horses were in one and the same 
paddock that night and their charioteers at one and the 
same fire; and their charioteers made ready a litter-bed 
of fresh rushes for them with pillows for wounded men 
on them....Of every food and of every savoury soothing 
and strong drink that was brought by the men of Erin 
to Fer Diad a like portion thereof he sent over the ford 
northwards to Cuchulain, for the purveyors of Fer 
Diad were more numerous than the purveyors of 
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Cuchulain.”^ The courtly and ceremonial tone of this 
is much more akin to similar passages in Homer than to 
the rapid, direct and simple action of the Icelandic 
heroes. Indeed, the movement of the Tdin B6 Cuailnge^ 
in the account of the hosting, the detailed description 
of the warriors, the desire for fame above everything 
else, is wholly in accord, allowing for differences in 
crudeness and roughness, with the Homeric spirit. And, 
as in the Iliad, one is conscious that this is the representa¬ 
tion of an actual state of society. The fierceness, as well 
as the courtliness, is allowed expressiofl. 

So, in the episode which follows the courtly prelude 
given above, after the actual encounter with Fer Diad, 
Cuchulain is made to show a savagery which argues well 
for a certain wild reality of fact: ‘‘‘Come O Laeg my 
master/ said Cuchulain [after Fer Diad’s death], ‘now 
cut open Fer Diad and take my weapon the Gae Bulga 
out, because I may not be without my weapons.’”^ 
What but an account which rested ultimately on the 
hard necessities of fact would have found room for this 
savage and essentially unsentimental action? 

A similar spirit is shown in the tale of the Destruction 
of Bind Rig,^ in the vivid and brief account of how 
Cobthach killed his brother and obtained a kingdom: 
“‘Well then,’ said Cobthach to his queens and his 
steward, ‘ say ye that I am dead, but let none other know 
it, and let me be put into my chariot with a razor-knife 
in my right hand. My brother will come to me vehe¬ 
mently, to bewail me, and will throw himself upon me. 

^ Tdin B 6 Cuailnge, Dunn, p. 245. 

* Tdin B 6 Cuailnge, Dunn, p. 265. 

* Celt, Phil, iii; Whitley Stokes, from L.L. 
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Mayhap he will get somewhat from me.’ This was true. 
The chariot is brought out. His brother came to bewail 
him. He comes and flings himself down upon Cobthach, 
who plunges the knife into Loegaire at the small of his 
back, so that the point appeared at the top of his heart 
and thus Loegaire died, and was buried in Druim 
Loegairi.” The actions are those of a primitive and 
crude society, often strange because of the allusions to 
practices or traditions now lost or unfamiliar. For 
example, in that patchy and disconnected tale. The 
Siege of Howth^^ tHere is the curious reference to the power 
of Atherne, the poet: ‘‘Seven hundred kine, in sooth, 
had Atherne in the middle of the fort: and there was 
not a boy or man of Ulster who tasted their milk, but the 
milking was cast down the cliff, so that of the Ulstermen 
none might find out Atherne’s food to taste it. And the 
wounded men were brought to him, and he would not 
let a drop go into their mouths, so that they used to 
bleed to death alone.” 

It is probably due to the “filid” that Irish saga, as 
distinct from Icelandic, is traditional, with not so much 
place for the familiar, the lively. One of their principal 
duties was to relate the chief stories of Ireland, and 
doubtless, but for them, Irish saga might have perished. 
There were several grades of poets, and the number of 
tales they had to know is laid down by the Book of 
Leinster: “Of the qualifications of a poet in stories and 
in deeds here follows: to be related to kings and chiefs, 
viz. seven times fifty stories, that is five times fifty prime 
stories and twice fifty secondary stories; and these 
secondary stories are not permitted....but to four grades 

^ Rev. Celt, vni, p. 47; Whitley Stokes, from L.L. 
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only.”^ It is very curious that it is the chief stories 
which are the common property of all the “filid”, the 
secondary stories which are open only to the chief 
“filid”—a reversal of what we should naturally expect. 
I hazard the suggestion that the reason may be that the 
chief stories were so well defined that it was not difficult 
for all ranks of poets to know them, and that the outlines 
were so well known that the poet could not go far wrong. 
If this is so, it brings out the fact of the traditional nature 
of Irish saga very markedly, and accounts for the stereo¬ 
typed expressions, and the recurring dfescriptions of the 
armour and appearance of warriors (which play so 
large a part, for example, in the Tain Bo Cuailnge, and 
vary only in detail). 

Yet for us the chief interest is not in the restrictions 
of expression or subject, but in the way the crude, fierce, 
or ceremonial actual life comes through the expression. 
The attitude to life is, in many respects, very similar to 
the essentially active, swift response to action which the 
Icelandic sagas show, and like the latter, Irish saga 
shows a similar heroic spirit. This can be seen in most 
of the combats of the Tain B6 Cuailnge, not least in the 
end of the combat between Loch and Cuchulain: “ ‘ For 
thine honour’s sake and on the truth of thy valour and 
skill in arms, grant me a boon now, O Cuchulain,’ said 
Loch. ‘What boon askest thou?’ ‘’Tis no boon of 
quarter nor a prayer of cowardice that I make of thee,’ 
said Loch. ‘But fall back a step from me and permit me 
to rise, that it be on my face to the east that I fall and not 
on my back to the west toward the warriors of Erin, to 

^ L.L.fo. 151a. See O’Gurry, MS, Mat. App. p. 583, also p. 243; Douglas 
Hyde, Essay on Irish Poetry^ Dublin 1903; O’Gurry, M. and C. ii, pp. 171 ff. 
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the end that no man of them shall say, if I fall on my 
back, it was in retreat or in flight I was before thee, for 
fallen I have by the Gae Bulga.’ ‘That will I do,’ 
answered Cuchulain, ‘for ’tis a true warrior’s prayer 
that thou makest.’”^ 

The spirit behind this is at one with that represented 
in Icelandic saga. Sometimes it is expressed with a 
similar dry sense of humour, although in Irish the effect 
is gained by exaggeration and not by understatement, 
as for example that tiny incident, vividly and drama¬ 
tically told, whAi Mane, messenger of Ailill, goes to 
Cuchulain to make terms.^ “Man^i Athramail goes to 
(Cuchulain, with a message from the other host). But 
first he addresses himself to Laeg (Cuchulain’s charioteer). 
‘Whose man art thou?’ spake Mane. Now Laeg made 
no answer. Thrice Mane addressed him in this same 
wise. ‘Cuchulain’s man,’ Laeg answers, ‘and provoke 
me not, lest it happen I strike thy head off thee.’ ‘This 
man is mad,’ quoth Manfe, as he leaves him. Then he 
goes to accost Cuchulain. It was there Cuchulain had 
doffed his tunic, and the deep snow was around him 
where he sat, up to his belt, and the snow had melted 
a cubit around him for the greatness of the heat of the 
hero. And Manfe addressed him three times in like 
manner, whose man he was? ‘Conchobar’s man, and 
do not provoke me. For if thou provokest me any longer 
I will strike the head off thee as one strikes off the head 
of a blackbird.’ ‘No easy thing,’ quoth Manfe, ‘to 
speak to these two.’ Thereupon Mane leaves him and 
tells his tale to Ailill and Medb.” Or in that curious 
late tale, with its confusing strands of tradition, Da 
* Dunn, p. 171. * Ibid, p. 139. 
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Derga's Hostel:^ “The reavers march to the Hostel and 
made a murmur about it. ‘Silence a while/ said 
Conaire, ‘what is this?’ ‘Champions at the house/ 
says Conall Cernach. ‘There are warriors for them 
here/ answers Conaire. ‘They will be needed to-night/ 
Conall Cernach rejoins.” Or again, in the same saga, 
“ Then Conaire again asked for a drink. ‘ A drink to me! 
O fosterer, O Mac Cecht. ’Tis equal to me what death I 
shall go to, for anyhow I shall perish.’” It is this 
stoicism which is seen once more in the Death Tales of 
the Ulster HeroesJ^ which have a great deal of affinity 
with the typical Norse attitude and the swift action 
to avenge right or wrong—an attitude which is on 
the whole perhaps the most constant; for example, in 
the death of Get Mac Matach, the incident of the fight 
between Conall, who has been wounded in combat with 
Cet, and Belchu, who is untouched: “‘Take away thy 
spear from me, o fellow,’ said Conall. ‘ Thou art alive,’ 
said Belchu. ‘No thanks to thee,’ said Conall, ‘I am 
alive.’ ‘I see it, O Conall/ said Belchu, ‘thou wouldst 
have me slay thee. But I shall not do so, for thou art 
dead as it is.’ ‘Thou wouldst not dare to wound even 
my cloak,’ said Conall, ‘thou wretched old woman.’ 

‘ I shall not kill thee now, but there is something else. 

I shall carry thee with me to my house, and thou shalt 
be healed with me; and when thou art whole, I shall 
fight with thee.’ ” 

To conclude, Icelandic saga shows considerable 
artistic merit in its expression of a comprehensive 
outlook on life. It stands the test of time; it has 

^ Rev. Celt. xxn. 

* R.I. Acad. Todd Lect. Scries, xiiij Meyer, from L.L. 
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a permanent significance and value. Once the story is 
done, we have not merely listened to something; we 
have been taken through the changes of life and come 
out with our eyes altered. 

Either Irish saga was never like this or else we do not 
now possess the best examples of it. Partly owing to the 
passage of time, partly to its traditions, Irish saga, as we 
now have it, is broken, fragmentary, confused. One is 
constantly aware in it of something which goes back 
too far for the actual memory to hold clearly, as, for 
example, the strange incident in the Aided Conroi Mate 
Dairi'A “This was the token that was between her and 
Cuchulain, namely, to pour the milk of luchna’s cows 
down the river in the direction of the Ulstermen, so that 
the river might be white when she was washing him 
(Curoi) ....She bound his hair to the bedposts and rails, 
and took the sword out of its scabbard and threw open 
the stronghold. He heard naught however, until the 
men had filled the house on him, and had fallen on 
him.” 

Irish saga then has left us some vivid descriptions of 
incident, the power of striking out an evocative phrase, 
the sense of large movement, of heroic dignity, and the 
feeling of the potential significance of a situation, 
besides being a priceless receptacle for historical in¬ 
vestigation. But of the peculiar literary interest that 
attaches to Icelandic saga, Irish saga has little. In the 
Icelandic saga there is a consciousness of the problem 
of existence. The event is not merely recorded. It is 
significant. Yet although Irish saga may be deficient in 
this special sense, it is similar to Icelandic saga in this, 
^ R.I. Best, n, from Y.B.L. 
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that it is the product and record of a fierce, active life, 
which holds no dallying with the dream world. Life, 
whether crude, passionate, courtly or primitive, enters 
into the sagas bodily. There is room in them for many 
kinds of response to it. 



CHAPTER II 


WILLIAM MORRIS—THE DREAMER 

The body of literature represented in the Norse sagas 
and poems exercised a strong attraction and a lasting 
influence on the work of William Morris. Yet nothing 
could be more different from the sagas, in intention and 
achievement, than Morris’ individual writing. What 
the sagas stress, fce generally avoids dealing with. What 
he stresses, they ignore. It is impossible, however, to 
realise this difference to the full without a fairly close 
analysis of Morris’ work, in order to obtain a clear con¬ 
ception of where especially his characteristic merit lay. 

What it is required to find is the direction Morris’ 
mind and poetic feeling most naturally took, his most 
characteristic attitude. We shall see that, speaking 
generally, all through his life Morris’ most prevalent 
bias was towards dream. At first sight his actions appear 
to contradict this; he was of all men most active: 
writing, designing, weaving, dyeing, painting, printing 
and latterly taking a most active part in socialistic 
movement. On superficial investigation, this does not 
look much like the life of a dreamer. Morris’ actual life 
and his poetic life in this respect are distinct. His idea 
of regenerating the world by bringing it back to peace 
and brotherhood and simplicity is one that is, within its 
limits, admirable. But there is a curious contradiction. 
By taking as his standard, life as he imagined it to be in 
the Middle Ages, he cut himself off, in his writings, 
from that direct contact and conflict with actual 
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difficulties, which in his life he did not shrink from 
meeting. Therefore in his poetry, again speaking 
generally, there is a bias away from reality and 
especially from the harshness of reality. In the old 
romantic tales with which he deals he can lose himself 
and forget reality, while shadowing forth through them 
the world which he believes to be ideal—a world where 
the figures of men and women often wander as in a 
dream, in the placidity and restfulness of the Golden 
Age, without the intrusion of the full harshness of 
suffering and sorrow. • 

This feeling towards dream is what gives coherence 
to Morris’ work. It can be traced, sometimes faintly, 
sometimes very clearly, right through his poetry. It will 
be necessary to examine his work in some detail, in order 
to see how it begins and ends, and the changes which 
take place and modify it. 

{a) The Early Poems and Prose Romances 

His first book, The Defence of GueneverCy seems at first to 
be outside the magic circle, to have a different atmo¬ 
sphere. And doubtless in large part it has. These early 
poems have at the same time the mark of adolescence 
and of maturity. The poems are those of a youth steeped 
in the love of old tales, his mind filled with the images 
of knight and tourney, the sun-blazing glitter and jewel- 
encrusted pageantry of an imagined Medieval Age, and 
of the pictorial representation of that age by the poets 
of romance. Chaucer, Malory and Keats are obviously 
the spiritual fathers of the poems. At the same time, 
Morris is here conscious of the crudities and fierceness 
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of both feeling and action in that imagined age. None 
of Morris’ work is more personal and characteristic, 
none more authentic, than this early volume. He is 
not merely giving voice to the glamour of the imagined 
past, which everyone at one time has felt, and which 
fades for most people with the incursion of reality; but 
also, to his own unrest and fever, his intense and almost 
anguished delight in sensuous beauty. 

Thus although the settings of the poems are often 
both rich and languorous, there is plenty of movement 
and passion in cthem. There is too an almost sadistic 
delight in suffering, whether physical or mental, in Sir 
Peter Harpdon’s End, for instance, or The Haystack in the 
Floods, which is very far removed from the gentle tone 
of the later Morris. It is, in fact, an astonishing volume 
to be thought of in connection with the later Morris, 
for in it, there appears both subtlety of psychological 
study—the opening poem which gives the volume its 
name is, in its own way, a masterpiece in its analysis 
of mood—and vivid realistic detail; so that one obtains 
from many of the poems an impression of immediate 
intensity of feeling, and of the rawness, as well as the 
beauty, of existence: 

At first she said no word, but lay quite still. 

Only her mouth was open, and her eyes 

Gazed wretchedly about from hill to hill; 

As though she asked, not with so much surprise 

As tired disgust, what made them stand up there 
So cold and grey. 

There is also in the volume a marked and individual 
use of rhythm, and here perhaps one can relate more 
surely The Defence to the rest of Morris’ work. There is 
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something lulling and hypnotic in the movement. It 
is, for instance, the rhythm which binds together the 
varied elements in Rapunzel and leaves one with the 
feeling of trance: 

Verily I seem like one 
Who, when day is almost done, 

Through a thick wood meets the sun 
That blazes in her hair. 

It is heard again in The Chapel in Lyonnesse: 

With inward sigh I see the sun 
Fade off the pillars one by on?, 

My heart faints when the day is done 
Because I cannot sleep. 

and even more in the verses which Sir Galahad utters, 
which need no further analysis after that inSome Moderns^ 
Or again, with a different pattern, but the same essential 
lulling movement: 

Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old grey stone; 

Over which red apples shone 
At the right time of the year. 

On the bricks the green moss grew. 

Yellow lichen on the stone. 

Over which red apples shone; 

Little war that castle knew. 

It is easy to see there how the effect is obtained: the 
direct and clear sight of the picture, with only those 
details stressed which are of value from a visual point 
of view; note how the epithets are all those of colour, 
and of what colours—the clear, deep primary ones. 


^ Some Moderns^ Dixon Scott. 
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And then the whole thing is somehow removed from 
nearness, the rhythm is slipping, yet confined, it moves 
for a little space and then turns back on itself; it is not 
large and free, but bound, like the movement of a wheel, 
a sort of spilling over and yet regathering, the first three 
lines of the second stanza repeating the sway of the first, 
and then, just as one least expects it, stopping itself 
before the fourth line, the lingering reiteration producing 
the effect of trance. 

Indeed much of this is a tranced poetry: one remembers 
the comment oi^ Rossetti’s poem The Bride*s Prelude : 

Within the window’s heaped recess 
The light was counterchanged 
In blent reflexes manifold 
From perfumed caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bride’s hair could not hold. 

All thrust together, and with these 
A slim curved lute, which now 
At Amelotte’s sudden passing there 
Was swept in somewise unaware 
And shook to music the close air. 

‘‘That is pure poetry.” And certainly, in some of these 
poems, Morris seems to have caught the languorous 
music and prisoned it from air. 

It is curious that afterwards, as Morris became older 
and more tranquil, not only does his poetry become 
essentially without depth and thin, but the haunting 
music, the magic cadence and turn of movement go 
too. The young poet revealed in this volume, in a sense, 
never matured. That poetic mood is never expressed 
again in his poetry; for its development and change one 
must go, not to Jason or The Earthly Paradise^ but to the 
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prose romances— The Glittering Plain^ The Wood beyond 
the Worlds The Well at the World's End\ where the fever 
and frustration become cleared and cool, and the 
tranced movement away from earth becomes a half¬ 
waking dream: a gentler reality has entered, and it 
and dream merge together. 

How did this happen? And what part do the early 
prose romances play in the development? That they 
represent a different attitude from that of the poems, 
although written at the same time, is obvious. The 
poems stand the light of criticism: they are, in some 
degree, complete in themselves; the prose romances are 
tentative, immature, with the gawkishness and lack of 
ease of immaturity. But there is one striking charac¬ 
teristic which reappears again and again in them—and 
thus early shows the other side, the side which was 
afterwards to take complete possession of Morris—the 
prevalence and influence of dream. 

There are eight tales in the early volume, most of 
which appeared in The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine^ 
when Morris was an undergraduate. But the difference 
between them and the poems in artistic power is ex¬ 
traordinary. Of the eight, four deal actually with states 
of dream or trance, one, Frank’'s Sealed Letter^ is reflected 
through dream-like memory, one, Golden Wings^ attempts 
in prose the same sort of subject as had already been 
completely expressed in the poems—and in it there is 
a relation of a dream as vivid and exact as possible—and 
the remaining two, Svend and his Brethren and Gerthds 
Lovers^ deal with the hackneyed wars, faithful ladies and 
noble knights, sacrifice and triumph, in a thoroughly 
conventional and childish fashion. The stories them- 
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selves are of no particular merit, apart from their 
indication of that side of Morris’ mind which was 
afterwards to mature. They are fanciful, long-winded, 
spun-out. There is no interest in character; the figures 
are wooden and unreal. Even the numerous scenes of 
battle and hurried action do not press closely on one, 
but are remote and tiny, like a puppet show. Their 
virtue, however, and their interest, lie in the atmosphere 
which invests them—^in some cases wholly, in others at 
rare intervals. The Story of the Unknown Church is typical; 
never for a morftent is there any distinction between 
reality and dream. All shifts and changes, moment 
melts into moment; the actual presence of the mason on 
his carving pillar fades into the dream figure journeying 
into unaccustomed tourney and battle. All is blended 
together by the monotonous, long movement of the 
sentences, flowing on evenly and placidly through all 
the irrelevancy of fact. 

In Lindenborg Pool^ what is remarkable is the consistency 
and reality of the nightmare while it lasts. Each step 
progresses from another with a kind of logical accuracy 
and yet with a strangeness which is different from day 
and actuality. 

In The Dream Morris is so caught by the imagined 
movements of his spell-bound hero and heroine, that 
he translates some of the flesh-and-blood men listening 
to the tale into the realm of enchantment also. Giles 
tells of an adventure which has happened to him in the 
past: “‘And that was long ago, very long ago.’ So he 
ceased; then Osric, one of the two younger men who had 
been sitting in awestruck silence all the time, said, with 
eyes that dared not meet Giles’, in a terrified half- 
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whisper, as though he meant not to speak, ‘How long?’ 
Giles turned round and looked him full in the face, till 
he dragged his eyes up to his own, then said, ‘ More than 
a hundred years ago.’ ” 

In The Hollow Land once again there is no line of 
demarcation between the real country-side and the 
invisible land, between the definite alarms of war and 
the magic escape from it. At any moment, one feels, 
the ground may shift from under one’s feet, and the 
landscape before one’s eyes melt into mist and form 
itself again. Indeed, all through this tale the atmo¬ 
sphere of strangeness is wonderfully caught. There are 
passages of considerable beauty, and into it comes the 
same kind of opalescent glitter as occurs in the late 
romances, where Morris effects the blending of dis¬ 
tinctness and colour with the faint and elusive tones 
of dream. 

Morris, then, is already given over to dream, and to 
the dream world. It is significant of his later develop¬ 
ment and yet not quite similar. Here in these early 
tales we are, for the most part, in the presence of confusion, 
of strangeness, of feverish unrest and sudden shifts and 
changes. It is almost as though one were in a troubled 
sleep disturbed by images of disaster and dissolution, 
and could not throw off the nightmare. In the later 
prose romances, for the most part, one is at ease. There 
is not the turmoil and muddle which is seen here. There 
is a similar shifting and change at times, but for the most 
part the dream is placid. The solid ground does not 
break from under one’s feet. The values of reality have 
been imposed, and the dream country is the pleasant 
world of everyday. Yet both these half-formed boyish 
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tales and the mature autumnal quiet of the late romances 
share this characteristic, that in both, the sights and 
sounds of the country which Morris loved—the wide 
fruitful plains, the little copses and flowering hedges 
and dusty roads of the English landscape—enter in a 
particular way. Morris’ romance is not entirely an airy 
thing. What he does is to blend indissolubly the feeling 
of the strange and unusual, the fairy world, with the 
actual vivid sights and sounds around him; so that the 
two merge together and are not apart. This is already 
indicated in the &irly tales, although the welding is not 
so sure, and one is too conscious of the movement from 
one to the other. Through all the changes in The 
Unknown Church, the landscape is in the background: 
the sea of yellow corn on the fertile plains of France. 
In The Hollow Land the strange country may come and 
go, but it is essentially the same with what we see: “the 
rocks going down on this side in precipices, then reaches 
and reaches of loveliest country, trees and flowers and 
corn, then the hills, green and blue and purple, till 
their ledges reached the white snowy mountains at last”. 
That country we all know. 

Morris’ dream world, then, is in fact an incursion of 
the pleasantly fantastic figures of romance into the 
world of everyday. How sure and telling, how serene 
and masterly his later tales became will be shown; but 
what binds them to the early ones is this peculiar habit 
of regarding the visible world not as distinct from the 
world of fancy, but as something in which the shapes and 
happenings of dream can occur with the same matter-of- 
factness and solidity as those of actuality. What is real, 
then, in the tales is the country-side; what is shifting 
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and evanescent, his people and their doings; sometimes 
more alive than others, but on the whole painted 
people, with something of the drowsiness of summer and 
the country air upon them. 

{b) The Life and Death of Jason 

Meantime, between the early and the late romances, 
come Jason and The Earthly Paradise. Jason seems 
somehow to be a bypath of Morris’ mind. It shows, 
however, what he cannot do. All tht skill and ease of 
a craftsman sure of his material are there: but the 
essential breath of life is lacking. Why did Morris tell 
the Jason story? He is not moved by its tragic capacity; 
neither Medea nor Jason lives, in spite of their many 
words; one sees them moving, one is conscious of their 
actions following a progressive course, but they never 
wake into the real world of passion and suffering. 
Morris is at pains to tell us they do, but it is of no use; 
they are figures in a picture. The rich romantic, human 
legend has lost both its romance and nearness—the 
romance has been diffused and thinned out; the equable 
narrative is never strung up to intolerable pitch; it 
maintains its quiet level throughout, placid, uneventful, 
unstirring. The reason is that Morris has not felt the 
rawness and fierceness of passion as one finds it in 
Euripides, or the glamour and gold of the adventure. 
None of the strangeness of the unknown creeps into the 
narrative, though it deals with matters strange enough. 
There comes (after having read it) no new experience, 
no sudden fresh angle of vision, no feeling of the pity 
of things; the world is not enlarged. 
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Compare that magical poem of Theocritus where 
Simaetha at midnight seeks by incantation to restore 
her lover to her with Medea’s spells; and one sees a 
little more clearly how Morris has fallen short of the 
capabilities of the subject. In the one, there is a full 
expression of the dread and dark magic—the bright moon 
baring the street; the baying of dogs while Hecate walks 
over the barrows of the slain; the leaping flame with the 
image of the beloved in its white-hot heart; all this is 
given so inevitably, with a sense of its reality as a back¬ 
ground for the fet'ered anguish and dark hope of the 
sorceress, that one Surrenders oneself entirely to the 
atmosphere. Shakespeare can do this; Marlowe can. 
The power of darkness is forcibly impressed on one; one 
shudders and is silent. It is what the mastery of romance 
can achieve. In Morris, all the materials are there—the 
dark wood, the magic phial, the herbs which feed the 
fire, the sacrifice—but they are simply so many blocks 
which the builder fits neatly into place. One feels that 
not much effort of feeling or intellect went into Jason. It 
is in fact a patchwork; snatches of phrases and scenes 
from Homer, Ovid, Tennyson, Keats go to make it up; 
but the flame has gone. 

At the same time, there is evident that power of 
narrative which is Morris’ special gift. It is astonishing; 
there is no compelling interest in character, nor in 
situation; but, somehow, through this slipping, easy, 
leisurely movement, one reads and reads to the end. 
Stage by stage passes as in a moving picture—the early 
life in the wood, the launching of the Argo, the winter 
in the north land, Medea’s triumphant return—some¬ 
how, without colour, without brilliance, without feeling. 
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somehow, it has all passed by. It is only when the end 
has been reached that one realises how much has been 
lacking. 

It must be admitted that Morris is not among the 
greatest poets; when he attempts the broad outline of 
heroic tale he fails; he fails in character drawing, he has 
no means of expressing the clash of feeling and struggle 
of the individual against circumstance or himself; as yet, 
in Jason^ he has not found his true bent; he is dealing 
with things that show up cruelly his poverty and thinness 
of expression. At the same time, there^is a great deal in 
Jason which adumbrates the happy work of the later 
romances, where one gets the essential Morris, working 
freely at his own bent, and producing something indi¬ 
vidual. Even in the cold magic, there is a hint of the 
later theme which touches several of his prose tales with 
wonder—the evil sorceress from whom the young girl 
learns her magic. Yet, taken as a whole, Jason is neither 
typical of Morris, nor successful except as showing this 
flowing, easy, narrative power. He is not dealing here 
with dream, but with realities, and one feels the weakness 
of his touch. 

{c) The Earthly Paradise 

After Jason, and between it and the security and mellow¬ 
ness of the prose romances, comes another experiment in 
the re-.telling of old tales. The Earthly Paradise, an immense 
undertaking which Morris throws off in the leisure hours 
of his ever increasingly active life* It is an unequal work, 
naturally. Obviously, without the various specific in¬ 
vocations to Chaucer, it is modelled on the plan of the 
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Canterbury Tales \ as obviously, it follows Chaucer only in 
the plan. It has none of the Chaucerian life and reality; 
Morris adapts Chaucer’s method for the expression of 
dream and sentiment, of the languid unrest of love¬ 
longing. The wanderers, driven by the hope of gaining 
the blissful country of changeless life, now at the end of 
their days have a year’s rest in the friendly land which 
they have found, after so much disappointment and 
disillusion, and beguile the thought of death which is 
present with them by the telling of stories each month, 
stories drawn fr©m north, south, east and west, but 
linked together by some common strain of feeling;—the 
bitterness of unfruitful love, the wasted chance of life 
and happiness, the death of warrior and lover, or the 
happy end of passion which is emphasised as being a 
tale long ago betid. The stories are, in their essence, 
solacing, as providing either an escape from the pressure 
of reality, or a bitter-sweet softened realisation that at 
the end of struggle and misfortune comes Death. 

The links and end-pieces to the tales are also an 
adoption of Chaucer’s method, carried out freshly and 
characteristically; but where Chaucer reveals the 
character of his pilgrims in picturesque, vivid action 
and speech alight with the activity, humour and anger 
of everyday, Morris interpolates his own changing 
moods through the changing seasons, sometimes one 
feels a little artificially, often with great justness and 
moving power. Some of these little pen-paintings are 
the most successful he did; a few have a depth and 
dignity of utterance which is remarkable. 

But apart from the plan of the book, the only thing 
which is in accordance with Chaucer is the narration; 
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it is Morris’ gift that however tedious or impossible the 
tale may be, however cloying and false the emotion, 
in spite of flaws in the workmanship and in the feeling, 
he can tell a story. 

Many of the tales are merely a re-telling of old 
matter, adding nothing of import, often detracting from 
the strength of the original. In The Love of Alcestis^ for 
example, one comes with a slight shock of surprise to 
the ending, until one realises that it is significant. 
Morris is not dealing with the strength and courage of 
the love which can fetch Alcestis backdfrom the hands 
of death, but rather with the sweetness and sacrifice of 
the gracious woman. As Yeats observed, he was so much 
attracted by Admetus that he could not let him die. 
Something of the fundamental weakness of Morris’ 
poetry is seen here. He is unable to face distasteful facts. 
This weakness is very evident in Pygmalion and the Image^ 
a piece of sugar and sentiment, and in Acontius and 
Cydippe, which approaches maudlin sentimentality. The 
recurring situations and descriptions in the type of love 
tale which bulks so largely throughout, all point to a 
weakened form of romantic appeal. The weak anguish, 
the restless fever of love, is emphasised. Love for Morris 
was not a thing fiery, dangerous, capable of producing 
tragedy. Morris’ nature avoids tragedy. He turns 
instinctively to the soft, the pretty, the pathetic— 
“piercing sweet pathos” is his own phrase. 

Thus ^ cloying sentiment spoils many of the tales. 
In a different way, some fail because there is no power 
of feeling behind them. The emotion is vague and 
confused. On the other hand, all through even the most 
tedious and oversweet stories of The Earthly Paradisey 
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there are flashes of Morris’ essential genius, and some¬ 
times it is continuous throughout a whole tale. In The 
Death of Paris^ in spite of the diffuseness and unreality 
of Oenone’s lamentings, one remembers vividly the 
setting—the meeting in the wood and the sweet wood¬ 
land air. In The Story of Rhodope an impression remains 
of the uncomplaining, rustic, sunburnt, toiling life of 
earth and of the girl. But possibly the most characteristic 
tale of all—^in its desire for the land of bliss, in its 
descriptions of the clear beauty of the changing seasons 
of earth and its dream-enwrought atmosphere—is 
The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, It can be 
linked with the late romances, and is in tone with their 
atmosphere—the sweet fragrance of the country, and 
the sweetness of early love which is jewel-bright and 
swift like a May day. It is as though the drought and 
fever of Guenevere^ or The Haystack in the Floods^ had been 
brought into the clear light of the sun. There is in this tale 
a romantic and leisurely movement through the common 
scenery of earth; although much of the love situation 
still has the mawkishness and cloying sentiment which 
we have noted as characteristic of The Earthly Paradise, 
May Morris says: ‘^We the listeners never come out 
of the dream country throughout the telling of the tale.” 
And this is true. Yet life enters into the dream: 

Most fair to peaceful heart was all. 

Windless the ripe fruit down did fall, 

The shadows of the large grey leaves 
Lay grey upon the oaten sheaves 
By the garth-wall as he pass’d by; 

The startled ousel-cock did cry 
As from the yew-tree by the gate 
He flew; the speckled hen did wait 
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With outstretch’d neck his coming in. 

The March-hatch’d cockerel gaunt and thin 
Crowed shrilly, while his elder thrust 
His stiff wing feathers in the dust 
That grew aweary of the sun. 

It is a stilled landscape; but behind the stillness a moment 
of life has been caught, tranced, for us. The story is a 
dream, yes. But into the dream enters the life and 
beauty and appearance of the common sights of the 
country. So too in the later romances, and it is this 
which makes one think that the best aJid most charac¬ 
teristic work of Morris is there represented. 

In Jason and The Earthly Paradise^ when Morris 
attempts to deal with heroic figures and action, he fails; 
the breath of life is not in these human beings, although 
sometimes, because of the ease and handling of the 
narrative, they behave almost as though they shared 
speech and movement with men. But, what is more 
remarkable, he cannot deal with that kind of romance 
which rests on essentially deep feeling, or with the sure 
construction of a magic world; he is prevented by his 
sentiment, by his lack of participation in the utterly 
marvellous, by his unrestful knowledge of suffering and 
his desire to escape from it. But, contradictorily enough, 
whenever Morris succumbs to the influence of dream, 
and, in its shelter, amuses himself happily, we have at 
once present the reality with which he was capable of 
dealing, the reality of the sweetness of earth and the 
ever fresh abundance of its changing loveliness, its rest 
and peace and quiet. And in the later prose romances, 
perhaps because of this faithful love of earth, perhaps 
because Morris finds freshness and relief in his own 
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most loved thing and is not troubled to make it other 
than it is, another reality enters, the reality and strength 
and joy of the children of the earth. 

{ d ) The Late Prose Romances 

When Morris settles down to the prose tales, he is free 
to express, in a more discursive and leisurely form than 
verse, his own favourite dream of the world as a pleasant 
sunny place, where, if the excursions of war and the 
bitterness of disappointment entered, it was only for 
a time, and where finally one passed to the abundant 
waters of lasting happiness and to the green fragrance 
of a blossoming country-side. 

Many of the themes of the romances resemble one 
another: there is the wise beautiful maiden, the fair 
youth, who loves her but who cannot attain his ideal 
of happiness until he (or both) has traversed a weary 
way on an arduous or impossible quest. In most cases, 
the characters matter little. They are merely types or 
symbols of the delicacy and sweet perfume of spring, 
the heat and desire of summer, the mellowness and 
gravity of autumn. They repeat, as it were, and emphasise 
more strongly, the beauty and attraction of the actual 
earth. They melt into it and are at one with it, im- 
palpably. They are as much at home in the story as 
painted birds and animals on a painted landscape. They 
are given the speech of real men and women, yet how 
seldom do their actions and feelings betray them to have 
a quick pulse and beating heart. They avoid any of the 
dangerous and difficult crises of life, or conquer them 
magically. Like the bright people who throng the 
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stories of childhood, they pass through the world but 
are, marvellously, not touched by it, except in so far as 
it affects the life which they share in common with all 
Nature. 

Yet of all Morris’ work, the prose romances are the 
most individual and living. When we read, we too forget 
that in life there are ugly and terrible things, which, 
if faced, may yield beauty and triumph. At the moment 
this delicate, glittering, rain-washed world is pleasant. 
While we are there the colours are fast. What if they 
fade afterwards? » 

There are only two of the romances which are 
completely rounded and satisfying in themselves, out¬ 
side of the earlier Dream of John Ball which satisfactorily 
conquers the difficulty of combining precept with artistic 
merit j these are The Well at the World's End, and The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles. But all of them have the 
same kind of feeling at their best. The House of the 
Wolfings, superficially influenced by Norse saga, and 
somewhat unsuccessfully attempting to catch the heroic 
tone; The Roots of the Mountains, more medieval, less 
pseudo-heroic than The House of the Wolfings, and there¬ 
fore more successful; The Glittering Plain, a tale of 
adventure where the credible and the incredible are 
flung together haphazard; The Wood beyond the World, 
all have, at moments, the characteristic fresh, natural 
and glittering beauty, and the familiar, favourite dream 
atmosphere. 

But with The Well at the World's End and The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, one is conscious of a particular and 
individual achievement on Morris’ part. There is a 
serene mastery in the ease of the narrative, each part 
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holding its place in the whole, and leisurely moving 
onward; there is a delicacy and tenderness in the feeling 
for the natural sights and sounds of the countryside; and 
at last, openly and outright, a like delicate and tender 
understanding of the fresh life of youth. 

The Well at the World's End opens with the colours of 
everyday, but soon the dream comes in, dream with all 
the features of actuality. The way in which Morris links 
the world of ordinary life to fantasy and wonder may be 
seen in the descriptions of his witches: Katherine’s, for 
example, of the^Wise Woman. “ She greeted me kindly 
as one neighbour in the street of Walstead might do to 
another. I saw her, that she was by seeming a woman 
of some forty winters, trim and well fashioned of body, 
nowise big, but slender, of dark red hair and brown eyes 
somewhat small.” And when we first see Birdalone’s 
mistress, it is as an old woman leading her panniered 
ass, in the proper folktale fashion, not unkindly, with 
hawk nose and piercing grey eyes. In a sense, these 
romances are re-tellings of folk-tales, and like them, 
they capture the magic atmosphere of the ease and 
richness of earth. They are not like the early boyish 
tales, full of the fever and frustration of changing dream; 
rather they look out on the quiet country-side with its 
even tones and placid woodland shades and see in them 
the magic of the first contact with Nature and her 
wonders. As has been already said, the personages in 
the story may be taken almost as personifications; 
Birdalone is the spiritual daughter of Habundia, the 
wood mother, the beautiful and kindly lady of the forest. 
Ursula has lived so long in the open air that she is 
almost a part of it, and it is she who leads triumphantly 
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to the waters of the well. There is always a sense of 
water and wood and the freedom of the out of doors in 
these latter tales. Yet, as Morris quaintly puts it, ‘‘these 
people are of the race of Adam”; in spite of the magic 
and strangeness of their surroundings, they are human; 
the free careless wood-child knows the sorrow and longing 
of desire. “Indeed Birdalone longed on any terms to 
be out-a-gates and to have some joy of the summer, for 
now she began to see that she might have to abide 
somewhile ere her friends should come to her in the 
Castle of the Quest, and she was angry With herself that 
her longing was thus wasting her, and she rebuked herself 
and said: ‘ Where is now that Birdalone who let but few 
days go by without some joyance of the earth and its 
creatures? she who bore lightly the toil of a thrall, and 
gibes and mockings and stripes? Surely this is grievous 
folly, that I should be worsened since I have come to be 
the friend of gentle ladies and noble champions and 
mighty warriors. Had it not been better to have abided 
under the witch wife’s hand? For not every day nor 
most days did she torment me. But now for many days 
there has been pain and grief and heart-sickness hour 
by hour: and every hour have I dreaded the coming 
of the next hour, till I know not how to bear it.’” 
Birdalone too has the grace and pity and humour and 
common sense of the actual life, and its easy delight in 
remembering past trials now remote. “Another day 
Birdalone took her mate over on to Green Eyot and 
Rock Eyot and showed him all the places she was used 
to haunt. And they had their fishing gear with them, 
and angled off the eyots a good part of the day, and had 
good catch, and swam back there-with merrily. And 
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Birdalone laughed and said that it seemed to her as if 
once again she were ransoming her skin of the witch 
wife by that noble catch.” She comes in contact with 
people other than the knights and ladies of the castle, 
and her stay in the town of Greenford, admitted by the 
guild to work at embroidery, has all the illusion of 
reality. But always behind is the wood and its magic. 
To it she returns, and it is there, under Habundia’s 
guidance, that the friends are united again; they leave 
her to go and live in the town of Utterhay, among the 
ordinary burghers and warriors, but always, every year, 
they return to the freshness and sweetness of the 
Woodmother’s wisdom. The Well at the World's End^ in 
its lingering sweetness of movement, combines the 
enamel-colouring of some of the Rossetti pictures with 
the clear light and freshness of the English country-side, 
in a dream atmosphere of magic and love. The Water of 
the Wondrous Isles comes nearer earth and focuses the 
young delight and beauty against the background of 
wonder. One does not readily forget the picture of 
Birdalone on the isle of the Young and the Old, like 
an embodiment of the blossoming spring, surrounded 
by the rabbits and followed wonderingly by the two 
children and their goats. 

It is a curious thing, the blending of dream and reality 
which comes of its own accord, without forcing or 
artificiality, in Morris’ later work. In the pleasantness 
of reverie,'in the discursive, leisurely, long drawn out 
movement from point to point in the tale, reality enters. 
When he is dealing with the mature feelings of men, or 
with heroic theme, or with the tragic outcome of strong 
passions and conflict of wills, he does not succeed. 
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partly, one may say, because he will not permit himself 
to suffer imaginatively, possibly because of his strenuous 
active life, possibly from other reasons. At any rate, 
when he does not attempt things that are beyond his 
compass, when he lets himself wander in fancy over his 
beloved English country with its dusty whiteness, its 
blossoming hedgerows, its glittering April freshness and 
the soft covert of its little copses and sheltered dales, 
accompanied by the dreaming figures of folk-tale, he 
achieves a kind of perfection, a sort of fragrant sweetness 
and lingering air, as of a half-plaintive^ easy folk-tune, 
which is quite individual and characteristic of no other 
writer. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DREAMER IN CONTACT WITH 
ICELANDIC SAGA 

It is this writer (who is following his own natural bent 
when describing the slow-moving pictures of his fancy) 
who attempts to deal with the vivid, impressive, passionate 
strength of the Norse tales. How individual a body of 
literature they 9.re has already been seen; how different, 
too, from the “sweet” pathos, the dallying sentiment, 
the tender feeling, which is evident often in Morris’ 
original work. This difference is emphasised strikingly, 
in a comparison of Morris’ translations and free ren¬ 
derings of the Norse matter with the originals. 

Morris’ work in connection with the Norse sagas 
consists (i) in the translations which he and Magnusson 
jointly made from a selected number of them, and of 
certain of the Edda poems belonging to the matter 
of the Volsunga Saga; and ( 2 ) in the free paraphrases 
and re-tellings which Morris made of the Norse matter, 
including two of the greatest stories: the Laxdala Saga 
and the Volsunga Saga. 

I (a). Morris’ Translations from the Sagas 

Any comparison of a translation with the original from 
which it has been translated is interesting. There is 
bound to be a difference; something of the essence of 
the original escapes; something of the essence of the 
new language enters in. From the point of view of 
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obtaining an exact estimate of the original, this difference 
is a loss; from another point of view, it may be a gain, 
by emphasising the difference between two modes of 
thought. A good translator ought to reduce this difference 
to a minimum; he ought to be so imbued with the 
proper tone and atmosphere of what he translates, that 
the miracle of capturing that in other words is almost 
achieved. But when one finds that the difference has 
become so great as to make the translation quite a 
different thing from the original, one is able sometimes, 
on examination, to find a sufficiently cohvincing reason 
for it. 

Morris had a sincere interest in the Norse sagas, spent 
much time over them, translated and parapjirased and 
re-told them, and made two journeys to Iceland. This 
last fact is considerable evidence of the deep interest he 
had in the Norse matter; the journey to Iceland entailed 
a fair amount of hardship; once arrived there, there was 
the rough life, the difficult and even sometimes dangerous 
travelling by horseback through comparatively unin¬ 
habited and unknown country, to be undergone. 
Morris, the most stay-at-home and contented man, 
did not relish this when he set out; he was away for six 
weeks, and, as he himself confesses, was often uneasy and 
homesick. Yet so much had he been stirred by the 
poems and tales he had read that, knowing the diffi¬ 
culties which would have to be undergone, he went 
through 'With the journey, and two years afterwards 
went a second time to Iceland. He was quite sincerely 
and deeply attracted to it; in spite of this, the Norse 
matter which he deals with turns in his hands to 
something quite other than its real nature. 
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His translations,^ as will be seen from any comparison 
with their originals, change the vitality, directness and 
freedom of the Icelandic prose to a kind of weighted 
medieval utterance. For example, in Grettis Saga:^ 

Hinn )>riSja dag f6r prestr meS J>eim ok leituSu allan 
daginn ok fann 3 Glamr eigi. Eigi vildi prestr optar til 
fara, en sauSamaSr fann 3 )>egar prestr var eigi i ferS. h6tu 
J?eir fyrir vinnast, at foera hann til kirkju, ok dysjuSu 
hann )?ar, sem hann var kominn. Litlu siSar urSu menn 
varir viS ;^at, at Gldmr la eigi kyrr. 

[On the third day the priest went with them, and they 
searched all dSy but Glamr was not found. The priest 
would not go again; but the shepherd (i.e. Glamr) was 
found as soon as the priest was not with them. Then they 
stopped trying to bring him to church, and they buried 
him in a cairn, in the place where he was. Shortly after¬ 
wards people became aware that Glamr was not at rest.] 

This has humour, vitality, a neat and direct expression. 
Morris renders it thus: ‘‘The third day the priest 
fared with them, and they sought all day, but found not 
Glam. The priest would go no more on such search, 
but the herdsman was found whenso the priest was not 
in their company. Then they let alone striving to bring 
him to church, and buried him there, whereto he had 
been brought. A little time after men were ware^ that 
Glam lay not quiet .In the ingenious search for the 
words which come nearest to the actual form of the 
Icelandic, the life and nearness, the directness has 
vanished. Again, in his effort to come near the original, 
he deliberately uses in his translation words which are 
not modern, forgetting, or not realising, that Icelandic 

^ Sec Morris and Magndsson, The Saga Library. 

* Grettis Saga, xxxn (Boer, Altnord. Saga Bibl.). 

* The italics are mine. 
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prose is colloquial and rapid. The effective, quiet energy 
of what is not said, in Icelandic, loses its point in the 
long drawn out and rounded translation, as for instance, 
again from the same saga 

J>at var einn morgin er Grimr kvam heim af veiSi, at 
hann gekk inn i skallann, ok stappaSi fdtum ok vildi vita 
hvart Grettir svaefi; en hann bra ser hvergi vi6 ok la kyrr; 
...gjorir hann mi hark mikit, sva at Grettir skyldi orS finnast, 
en at var eigi. 

[One morning when Grimr came home from fishing, he 
went into the hut and stamped his feet and wanted to find 
out whether Grettir was sleeping; but he fay still and did 
not move. Then he made a great noise so that Grettir should 
break into words, but he did not.] 

The merit of this consists largely in its simplicity and 
utmost clearness as of a person relating what he has 
just seen. Morris at once destroys this: ‘‘But one morning 
whenas Grim came in from fishing, he went into the hut 
and stamped his foot and would know whether Grettir 
slept; but he started in nowise^ but lay still: so he made 
a great noise that Grettir should chide him therefore, if he 
were awake, but that befell notr ^ This use of semi-biblical 
and dignified language, where such an effect is entirely 
incongruous, spoils the essential meaning of the passage. 

Again, Morris’ manner—^in his effort to impose a 
tone of dignity—has often the effect of making his 
translation appear unintelligible to a reader who has no 
knowledge of Icelandic, for example: 

(I) Hjarandi said he would not bring his brother to purse.^ 

Hjarrandi kvazt eigi mundu bera brdSur sinn i sj68i. 

[Hjarandi said he would not take compensation for his 
brother’s death.] 

^ Grettis Saga, lv. * The italics are mine. * Grettis Saga, xxii. 
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(2) They said that they wotted not if he would drag the 
rule west of the sea to King Harald. 

Eigi sogSust )>eir vita, at hann draegi Haraldi konungi 
rlki fyrir vestan haf.^ 

[They said that they did not know that he would obtain 
a dominion for King Harald in the British Isles.] 

(3) The body of BergSor was covered over with a tilt for 
the night. 

En par var tjaldat yfir BergSori um ndttina.^ 

[A cloth was hung over Bergthor’s body for the night.] 
Sometimes indeed a wrong impression is conveyed, e.g. 
And yet withal it misliked them both. 

Ok likaSi po hvargi vel.* 

[Yet neither was pleased.] 

—which might mean that both had a foreboding of 
what was to come, which is by no means indicated in 
the saga. Or again, in full medieval cry— 

Then they tilted over a wain in most seemly wise. 
peir tjolduSu vagn allvegligan^ 

[They put a canopy over a splendid carriage.] 

—^which surely conveys, if any meaning, the utterly 
inappropriate picture of a kind of leisurely wrestling. 

It is evident that Morris did not grasp the nature of 
the style and the matter with which he was dealing, or 
the result would not have been so entirely different from 
the effect which is obtained on reading Icelandic for 
oneself. His faults in manner—of reducing the speed, 
economy, plainness and vividness of the original to 
diffuseness, false rhetoric, obscurity, unfamiliarity, by 
making too literal a translation where the idiom needs 

^ Eyrbyggja Saga, i. * Ibid. xlvi. * Ibid, li. 

* Heimskringla—Halfdan the Black, v. 
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to be translated by a corresponding English idiom, or 
by using phrases and syntax not in modern usage, and 
thus giving a kind of remote, medieval flavour to what 
is fresh and modern in spirit—may ultimately be reduced 
to the same first cause, the idea that the life dealt with 
was heroic in the ideal sense, a kind of earthly paradise 
where men were simple and free and noble, and un¬ 
troubled by the misfortunes and oppressions of the 
modern world. This pre-misconception is what makes 
his style pitched up, and hollowly dignified. Because of 
this, the spirit of the Norse matter is altered. 


I {b). Translations from the Edda Poems 

So much for the translation of the sagas. Morris also 
translated certain of the Edda poems. It is difficult to 
deal with Morris’ work in this connection; again it is 
obvious that for some reason he appreciated the Norse 
poems; this time, too, not for a quality superimposed 
by himself, a romantic feeling for the past, as in the 
sagas, but apparently with a direct realisation of their 
proper worth. In the preface to the Vdlsmga where 
the translations of the poems are incorporated, Morris 
and Magndsson say: “As to the literary quality of this 
work we might say much, but we may well trust the 
reader of poetic insight to break through whatever 
entanglement of strange manners or unused element 
may at first trouble him, and to meet the nature and 
beauty with which it is filled: we cannot doubt that 

* Morris and Magntuson, TheStoryofthe Volsungs and NibUtngs {London, 
1878 ). 
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such a reader will be intensely touched by finding, 
amidst all its wildness and remoteness, such a startling 
realism, such subtilty, such close sympathy with all the 
passions that may move himself to-day.” 

On the other hand, one cannot count much artistically 
on Morris’ rendering of the Norse poems; it is not quite 
his own effort. Magmisson and he read the poems 
together, Magmisson then produced a literal version 
from which Morris proceeded to his rendering—a 
method of collaboration which is unhappy even in the 
case of a first-rafte poet. It comes, in fact, to a poetising 
of a prose translation; hardly the best way in which to 
reproduce the spirit of the original. 

It will be seen that the same faults are evident as in 
the saga translations, and it must be said (in spite of 
the contradictory evidence quoted above) for the same 
reason, an incapacity to comprehend the spirit which 
looks on life and death with equal courage and accep¬ 
tance, which faces facts as they are and deals with them 
in full knowledge of their value. 

Although the Edda poems are in the heroic manner 
and dignified, they are not static; the verse is compressed, 
allusive, packed full with meaning, but at the same time 
it has a fire and energy of speed. The poems are not 
cold though they are constrained; nor does their energy 
cloud the flame of high spirit which is evident in them. 
The words do not make us pause; they are molten and 
flexible because of the feeling which fills them. In 
Morris’ version because he, whose virtue is a charac¬ 
teristic leisureliness and pleasant discursiveness, is 
dealing with matter wholly different, he interprets 
literally, apparently with the desire to imitate the 
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multum in parvo of the Norse. Sometimes the result is merely 
ludicrous—^in the translation of the Runes of Brynhild 

Brimriinar skalt kunna 
ef vilt borgit hafa 
a sundi seglmorum. 

[Thou must know sea-runes if thou wilt have safety for 
the floating ships (lit. sail-steeds).] 

Sea-runes good at need 
Learnt for ship’s saving 
For the good health of the swimming horse. 

Sometimes it is easily apparent that I^orris has given 
himself over to the delight of building up words, of 
embroidery: as for example in his translation of “ok 
biSja a disir duga” [and pray for the help of the 
disir (goddesses)], “call for the good folk’s gamesome 
helping”, which at once throws in the antique, pseudo¬ 
romantic feeling. Sometimes, again, he makes strange 
and unreal what is said with fierce directness: 

Melta knatt moSugr 
manna valbraSir 
eta at olkrasum... .^ 

[You are proudly digesting human flesh and consuming 
it as a dainty with your ale.] 

In most heavy mood 
Brood over venison of men. 

It is very significant that where he is able to catch 
the tone of the original, and render it without loss, it 
is when he has an opportunity of dealing, in images, 
with the softened note of romance. The Lay of Helgi 
Hundingsbane opens characteristically with the passion, 
fierceness and energy of the North: Sigrun’s immediate 

^ Sigrdrifumdli 9 (Saemundar Edda, Jdnsson). 

* Atlakvida, 37 (Saemundar Edda, Jdnsson). 
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outbreak into curses on the news of her lover’s death. 
Yet the poem as a whole belongs to romance rather 
than to epic; the last verse, which brings one away from 
the unearthly meeting to the cold twilight on the hillside, 
strikes a note which is to be heard again and again in 
balladry. And precisely because of this, Morris’ touch 
in his translation is more certain. Indeed at one point he 
manages the metaphors well, in the passage: 

Sva bar Helgi af hildingum 

sem itrskapaSr askr af )>yrni 

eSa si d^rkalfr doggu slunginn, 

es efri ferr ollum d^rum 
(ok horn gl6a viS himin sjalfan).^ 

[So did Helgi surpass the warriors as a graceful ash 
(surpasses) a thorn, or the deer who moves, bedewed, higher 
than other beasts—and its horns glitter to heaven itself.] 

Morris: 

As high above all lords 

Did Helgi bear him 

As the ash-tree’s glory 

From the thorn ariseth 

Or as the fawn 

With the dew-fall sprinkled 

Is far above 

All other wild things. 

As his horns go gleaming 
’Gainst the very heavens. 

It is a different matter when he deals with such a 
characteristic poem as The Whetting of Gudrun? The 
value of this lies in the exceedingly swift and stem 
narration, not a word given more than is absolutely 
necessary, and yet each helping to'convey fully the force 
and passion of the whole. In Morris the expression 

^ Volsur^akvida m foma, 41 (Saemundar £dda, J6nsson). 

* (Saemundar £dda,J6nsson). 
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loses all its sharpness, and becomes clogged and heavy. 
The first verse, for example, is quite alien to the terse, 
pointed phrase of the original: 


frak sennu 
sliSrfengligsta 
trauS mal taliS 
af trega stdrum.^ 

[Then I heard most dire words of strife, words uttered 
with difficulty out of mighty grief.] 

Words of strife heard I 
Huger than any 
Woeful words spoken • 

Sprung from all sorrow. 


Again, the mournful emphasis of the Icelandic is de¬ 
stroyed by a banality of rhythm and iteration which is 


ludicrous: 

erfivorSu 
erfivorSu 
J6nakrs sonu.^ 

[I brought forth children, the sons and heirs of Jonakr.] 
Offspring I brought forth 
Props of a fair house 
Props of a fair house, 

Jonakr’s fair sons. 


Any translation of such compressed, fiery and allusive 

utterance is difficult. Indeed, parts of the poem seem 

almost untranslatable, their peculiar virtue residing in 

the sound and stress of the words by which the meaning 

is attained, e.g. , i ^ 

^ ® hvitum ok svortum 

a hervegi 

grdum gangtomum 
Gotna hrossum.* 


[(Trodden) on the warpath by the white and the black 
and the grey well trained pacing horses of the Goths.] 

^ GoMncffhootyi (Saemundar Edda, J6nsson). • Ibid, 14. • Ibid, 2. 
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Or the fiery scorn which leaps through Gudrun’s bare 


words: 


hvi sitiS ^r? 
hvi sofiS lifi? 
hvi tregrat ykr 
teiti at maela... 


[Why do you sit idle? Why do you sleep away your life? 
Why does it not grieve you to speak cheerful words?] 

The characteristics of this kind of poetry are its speed, 
its compression, and its pride. Matthew Arnold, in his 
essay on Homer and the epic way of writing, has laid his 
finger on the essential thing about it: “That severity 
of poetical style... which comes from saying a thing with 
a kind of intense compression or in an allusive, brief, 
almost haughty way, as if the poet’s mind were charged 
with so many and such grave matters that he would not 
deign to treat any one of them explicitly.” 

This compression and intensity turns in Morris’ hands 
to obscurity and heaviness. His translation is effortful, 
striving after something which is alien from himself and 
which he does not seem to understand. In the attempt 
to come near his original, he uses the same kind of 
metre, without appearing to realise that the authentic 
use of it, with the immense stress laid on assonance and 
alliteration, is entirely different from an imitation of it 
in English which does not lend itself to that kind of 
handling, but depends to a much greater extent on 
accent and rhyme. Even when he is comparatively 
successful, with the rare occurrence of imagery, some¬ 
thing is wanting. Compare the two versions: 

EinstoeS emk orSin, sem osp i holti, 
fallin at fraendum sem fura at kvisti, 


^ Go 6 riimrhvot^ 2 (Saemundar Edda, Jdnsson). 
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vaSin at vilja sem viSr at laufi, 

)?as en kvistskoeSa kemr of dag varman.^ 

[I am become solitary, as an aspen tree in a wood, 
deprived of kinsmen, as the fir-tree of branches, bereft of 
joy, as the tree of leaves, when the bough-breaking ( 
comes on a warm day.] 

All alone am I now 
As in holt is the aspen 
As the fir-tree of boughs 
So of kin am I bare: 

As bare of things longed for 
As the willow of leaves 
When the bough-breaking ^ind 
The warm day endeth. 

The metre which Morris chooses is evidently modelled 
on the two-stressed half-line of the original; but the long 
drawn out mournful cadence with its double emphasis 
at the beginning of the line, and the wavering echo of 
it at the end, has become a jog-trot and monotonous 
rhythm. 

Morris, then, in his translations of the Norse matter 
somehow turns the bright bare sword-spirit to quaintness 
and medievalism. In reading his versions we hear no 
echo of that poignancy and passion which expresses 
itself most truly and forcibly in its reservations. This 
is partly because he translated too literally; his 
literal versions have the fault of all literal versions, 
that they remove the original from the reader and 
substitute something false and unreal, because of the 
emphasis on what is quaint and unusual in English, and 
which is not so in Norse. But Morris’ versions have this 
fault doubly aggravated, because he not only translated 

^ Hamdismdl, 6 (Saemundar Edda^ Jdnsson). 

• Lit. ‘ the branch-harming one *, Possibly * fire * or * wind * is understood. 
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literally, but his translation was coloured by his attitude 
to the originals, the feeling that they were remote from 
present life, in the past, ideal and equable. This changes 
the intense fire of the poems to a level heaviness which 
is dull when it is not curious; and which becomes 
medieval and romantic when Morris has an opportunity 
to treat it more freely. From any point of view the 
translations are failures; they are too exact in their effort 
to follow the words and syntax and they fail lamentably 
to give the particular feeling of the original. Nor are they 
changed by the*poet’s personality into a new and living 
thing. They are, in a sense, negative. 


2 . Free Renderings of the Norse Matter 

The Laxdala Saga and the Volsunga Saga 

It is different when Morris deals freely with the stories 
of Iceland, which he re-expresses for himself; and here 
one is on more fruitful soil. Here is a critical test and one 
which gives unmistakable evidence of the incompati¬ 
bility between Morris and the Norse matter. Even 
more than in the translations, an examination of both 
brings out as much the strength of the one as the weak¬ 
ness of the other, throws in higher relief the distinctive 
characteristics of each. Just because the versions are 
free, they reveal Morris. Because they represent Morris 
and not saga, they make more evident what the standard 
is to which they have not reached. Morris’ work in the 
free rendering of Norse saga and the expression of what 
it meant to him consists mainly in four things: (i) the 
scattered verses in Poems by the Way, including a ballad 
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paraphrased from an episode in Landndma B 6 k^ (2) The 
Fostering of Aslaugy (3) The Lovers of Gudrun^ (4) Sigurd 
the Volsung. Of these the last two are the most important. 

In Poems by the Way^ To the Muse of the North shows his 
genuine attraction to the old stories, and his weakness 
in grasping where their virtue lies: 

Made life a wondrous dream 
And death the murmur of a restless stream 

is hardly an accurate expression of the Norse attitude. 
The feeling that life is a wondrous dream runs through 
his own work, and he transfers it to the Norse. For the 
most part, here as elsewhere, he is content to express a 
vague and blurred emotion, thickened by words. So 
with Icelandfirst seen the first two verses express very well 
the desolation and strength of the land seen at close 
quarters for the first time, but afterwards the original 
impression is lost. The last verse: 

Ah when thy Baldur comes back, and bears from the 
heart of the sun... 

has nothing of the Norse feeling, and most of the Morris 
weakness, the indefiniteness of expression and the softness. 
Or again, in Gunnar^s Howe above the House at Lithend^ the just 
and quiet impression of the heroic memory of the dead, 
which is adequately given at the beginning, is turned at 
the close to poetisation, an artificial raising of the tone. 

On the other hand, occasionally he can render the 
thing in his own way and carry it off. The Wooing of 
Hallbjorn turns the bare facts of Landndma B 6 k into a 
spirited ballad. It shows the picturesque way in which 
Morris’ fancy seized on the wild episode. In Landndma 
B 6 k the situation is bitter, terse, realistic. Hallbjorn drags 
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Hallgerda by the hair before striking her with the knife. 
Morris turns the story into the romantic ballad atmo¬ 
sphere : 

He drew her by the lily hand; 

“I love thee better than all the land.” 

He drew her by the shoulders sweet; 

“ My threshold is but for thy feet.” 

At the same time, his rendering has a vividness and 
vigour, which, in the fresh expression of the beginning 
at least, makes it attractive. It is not trying to imitate 
the manner ofi the original, or to render its feeling. 
Simply, it seizes on the elements of the story, and changes 
them to a different thing which is complete in itself. 

This is evident also in the first considerable work of 
re-expressing what he found in the Norse, The Fostering 
of Aslaug, The material for the poem is given partly at 
the end of the Volsunga Saga^ and partly in Ragnars Saga 
LoSbrokar, The saga gives the tale in two broken pieces: 
it is a romantic tale, and romance is not the virtue of 
saga; the method of allusiveness and compression does 
not suit this kind of tale so well. What the saga cannot 
do, Morris can; he seizes on the hints and single phrases 
of the original, and works them up into a consistent 
whole, consistent, because it is informed by his imagina¬ 
tive sympathy with the life of the young girl, and with 
the simplicity of the woodland. The poem has a delicate, 
fresh beauty, a clear sweet tone that lingers in the 
memory, in spite of many obvious faults of management. 

It is entirely the reverse in his handling of the central 
theme of the Laxdala Saga in The Lovers of Gudrun. We 
have already seen that the saga is at once fierce and 
collected, clear-sighted and tragic. Morris cannot 
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grapple with so comprehensive a thing. He picks out 
from it the elements already familiar to him and em¬ 
broiders them. The result is that tragedy is turned “to 
favour and prettiness”. 

The kind of leisurely and pensive quiet seen in a 
typical passage 

How armed at last 

The men of Iceland up the long street passed 
And saw few men there; wives and children stood 
Before the doors to gaze, or in his hood 
An elder muttered, as they passed him by, 

Or sad-eyed maids looked at them loifgingly. 

—is not true to the swift keen active life of the saga. It 
gives a false background to the dark strength of feeling 
revealed in the original, and with this false background 
the characters of Morris are in keeping. When Bolli 
leaves Gudrun with the news that Kjartan does not 
intend to return that year he is represented as overcome 
with the weariness of passion: 

Therewith he rose, and towards the hall-door went 
Nor heard her voice behind him, as she bent 
O’er the tear-wetted rushes of the floor. 

Sick-hearted was he when he passed the door. 

Weary of all things, weary of his love 
And muttering to himself hard things thereof. 

The strength of the original has departed, and in its 
place comes the languor and weakness of sentiment. 

Morris alters the story at various points in order that 
it may accord with his softened conception of it. He is 
at pains, for example, to represent Bolli as the long- 
suffering man whose love is excusable, but sinful, and 
as such brings suffering upon himself and the other 
characters concerned. The saga is not concerned with 
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any specific question of morals. Stormy hearts beat 
themselves out against mischance and show their strength 
in passion. The merit of the fully-feeling nature is 
revealed, with a sense of its tragic possibilities. In 
Morris, pity and languor take the place of strength and 
bitterness, and a biased weighting of the balance in 
Bolli’s favour contrasts with the unprejudiced and im¬ 
partial, completer view of the saga. 

His softening and reducing of the tone comes out 
most clearly in the central situation. Gudrun is changed 
from the passibnate strong woman who conceals her 
love and hate in brief words, to a languid romantic 
figure, heavy with the fevered anguish of love and with 
knowledge of the complex threads entangling herself 
and those around her. In the saga, Gudrun faces facts, 
with the resoluteness of the strong mind, able to bear 
what it cannot avoid. There is no sentimental dallying 
with the situation. In Morris, this is turned to an empty 
gust of sighing. 

Similarly, the death of Kjartan in the saga relieves 
the air and produces the fitting “reconciliation” of 
tragedy. In Morris, what is in the saga clean-cut and 
deep becomes lingering, sickly, a prolonged attempt at 
the pathetic. Bolli’s silence over the dead man (in the 
saga), which needs no expression because of the action 
which speaks for it, is not kept by Morris. He invents 
for Bolli a reason for his attack on Kjartan, in order to 
soften the guilt which Morris felt he laboured under, and 
to ennoble his character: 

Where was thy noble sword I looked to take 

Here in my breast, and die for Gudrun’s sake 

And for thy sake? 
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The intrusion of such an element of the chevaleresque 
into the crisis of a tale which deals with feelings at the 
root of human nature is unpardonable. The saga has 
the inclusion and intensity of tragedy. Morris dissipates, 
and includes elements which do not properly belong to 
the theme, without any attempt at co-ordination. The 
saga crisis is unified; Morris’ version is a series of 
situations strung on the same chain, but forming no 
significant pattern. The central situation is the same; 
the way in which the characters deal with the situation 
is entirely different. Instead of the gravity and depth 
of comprehension which expresses itself in few meaningful 
words behind which is all the fire of passion, there is a 
sense of impotent striving against the fret of life, ex¬ 
pressed diffusely and elaborately. The final impression 
left by The Lovers of Gudrun is that of superficial sentiment, 
of a rhetorical expansion of the situation, of languor, 
in contrast to the terseness of the saga, which is stern 
in its suppression of feeling and yet vivid and quick with 
the realisation of the liberating value of passion fully felt. 


Sigurd the Volsung 

When Morris comes to deal with the Volsunga Saga he 
fails again to deal adequately with his material, but for 
a slightly different reason. In The Lovers of Gudrun^ he 
has been led away by the romance latent in the situation 
to deal with tragedy as though it were something 
soft, piteous, lamentable. In Sigurd the Volsung he 
attempts to reproduce the heroic pitch of the Volsunga 
SagUy and fails, not because he is consciously mistaken, 
but because he substitutes something else for it. In a 
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sense, the Vdlsunga Saga itself is not properly epic, 
because the main action is brought out by magic and 
the supernatural: but what is striking about it is, that 
though this is true, none the less the human interest is 
what presses on the reader. That wild dark spirit which 
knows the value of loyalty, the bitterness of love sup¬ 
pressed, the violence of jealousy, and is conscious at the 
same time that men, though foredoomed, must be brave, 
leaps at the reader through the bare words of the saga 
and in spite of the savagery and primitive feeling. 
Indeed, to deal Adequately with such forceful and rending 
passions as it does, brevity is the condition of success— 
a flash, and the heart of darkness is exposed. But if the 
intensity of feeling has not quite been realised, as with 
Morris, then it is tempting to use many words, to pitch 
the thingup so that it sounds heroic. This is whathappens 
in Sigurd the Volsung. Morris is not quite sure of his grasp 
on the reality of the feeling; he is interested in sentiment 
and situation more than in character and passion. 

The Vdlsunga Saga itself is not a perfect artistic master¬ 
piece. It is a prose redaction of the matter of the Edda 
poems, and combines some of the distinct traditions of 
legends in a confused way. In the Edda poems Brynhild 
is in some cases distinguished from the Valkyrie, whom 
Sigurd meets on Hindfell, as a separate and different 
character. Again, there is a hint of an older tradition 
that Sigurd marries Gudrun as a peace offering from 
her brothers after he has stormed their fortress and 
defeated them. The Vdlsunga Saga shows that it knows 
this tradition, while making no use of it, which is con¬ 
fusing; but it unifies Brynhild and the Valkyrie into one 
person, thus making for coherence and artistic unity— 
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the interchange of rings on Hindfell leads to the develop¬ 
ment of the crisis. 

More significant are the varying accounts of Gudrun’s 
revenge, of which the Nibelungenlied gives one version 
and the Vblsmga Saga another. In the Nibelungenlied^ the 
tradition which Morris at this point follows, Gudrun is 
the avenger of Sigurd on her brothers through Atli as 
her tool. In the Vblsunga Saga, Atli is represented as 
jealous of their powers; Gudrun sends warning messages 
to them, but in spite of her help they are trapped and 
killed. She avenges them on Atli. Thf Vdlsunga Saga 
seems to follow the Edda version, which is fairly con¬ 
sistent in this, although perhaps one or two separate 
references might be strained to bear the first inter¬ 
pretation. 

But in spite of the confusing hints of differing traditions 
which crop up unexpectedly in the Vdlsunga Saga and 
show the flaws in workmanship, the whole thing stands 
together and has compelling power because of the way 
in which it handles the chief interest of the story—the 
central situation between the characters—and its perfect 
comprehension of the value of the most fundamental 
human feelings. 

Morris’ version is artistically more complete. He 
leaves out the gaps and ragged edges and makes a neat 
finish, but he does not present anything hke the force 
and tragic power of the original. He has used both 
versions of the story and adopted the Nibelungenlied 
notion of Gudrun as the avenging woman, a change 
entirely justifiable if it had been carried out successfully. 
But, for success, Gudrun would have to be shown as 
passionate, fierce, wild and resolute in her character. 
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as Signy is in the beginning of the Vdlsunga Saga, who 
has a wild consistency of her own which makes her 
accepted as real. Now Morris in his handling of Signy 
reduces the savagery and fierceness as much as possible. 
If he alters the wild strength of a character who does not 
play much pzirt in the central drama, it is an indication 
that he will not be very successful in a deliberate attempt 
at depicting his principal heroine as so moved by fierce 
passion that she is able to forget the natural love of her 
brothers. That he does make this attempt is obvious; in 
the quarrelling and recriminations and tauntings it is 
Gudrun who is the aggressor, and Brynhild is com¬ 
paratively weak. She is made proud and bitter, exultijig 
in the wounds she gives Brynhild, and though she repents 
of her words it is so that “with kind words she may hide 
it”, and when Brynhild does not accept her overtures, 
she grows hard and angry again. Brynhild is racked by 
passion, by the impotence of unrestrained and ineffective 
feeling. The poetical force and fire of the Vdlsunga 
Brynhild is missed. Again restraint is turned into the 
looseness of romantic feeling. But when Morris comes 
to the final scene of Gudrun the avenger, his weakness 
is more evident; Gudrun becomes merely a statue, 
looking on passively at the struggle which she has 
brought about, but taking no part in its action nor 
showing any faint interest in it, an almost lifeless figure, 
although Morris by reiteration and emphasis tries to 
make us believe that she is fateful and important. The 
situation becomes one of rhetoric rather than of passion: 

...They look aloft to the high-seat, and lo! a woman alone, 
A white queen crowned, and silent as the ancient shapen 
stone 
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That men find in the dale deserted.... 

So Hogni seeth Gudrun, and the face he used to know, 
Unspeakable, unchanging, with white unknitted brow. 

With half-closed lips untrembling, with deedless hands and 
cold 

Laid still on knees that stir not, and the linen’s moveless fold. 

Again, in some of the passages dealing with Sigurd 
and Brynhild, there are indications of how changed the 
emotional reaction to the situation has become. One 
passage, afterwards cancelled, is of interest as showing 
the kind of way in which Morris approached the subject: 
the meeting of Sigurd with Brynhild before his death: 

‘‘O great is the deed,” said the Volsung, “and for this cause 
hither I came. 

To uplift thine heart for the slaying, for fulfilment of our 
fame.” 

{Brynhild,) “ But what tongue shall name the sorrow when 
I rend the world atwain?” 

“ Great tidings,” said the Volsung, “when they tell of Sigurd 
slain”.... 

“O Sigurd,” she said, “O mighty, O fair in speech and 
thought 

As thou wert in the days past over: may the high Gods hide 
it yet 

The day and the deed of thy slaying, lest I falter and forget 
And we twain grow vile together”.... 

This is an attempt at once to justify Brynhild and to 
emphasise the doom of fate. But it is done at the expense 
of an essential factor in the saga. It destroys the tragic 
atmosphere. It is essential that Brynhild should be the 
slayer of what she loves. In that, after the striving of 
love and jealous hatred, lies the only measure of relief, 
and it is necessary that it should be the outcome of the 
strength of natural feeling. To make Brynhild into a 
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conventional figure impelled by the Norns to avenge a 
wrong which was unconsciously done, for the sake of a 
factitious moral value, is to substitute what is false and 
unreal for what is keen and true. This passage was 
cancelled, it is true, but the same motive comes out in 
the poem in Brynhild’s incitement of Gunnar: 

“O swear it, King of the Niblungs, lest thine honour die of 
the dearth! 

O swear it, lord I have wedded, lest mine honour come to 
naught, 

And I be but a wretch and a bondmaid, for a year’s 
embracing bought!” 

The same shrinking from a full realisation of the 
subject is seen in his treatment of the characters of 
Hogni and Gunnar. In the saga there is no attempt to 
depreciate them for the sake of heightening Sigurd. 
Morris is prejudiced and shifts the balance of sympathy 
from the centre. Hogni is represented as grasping and 
hard. Gunnar is described as a prey to the suggestions 
of Grimhild, and actuated chiefly by the desire for 
gold: 

And measureless pride is in Gunnar, and it blends with 
doubt and shame 

And the unseen blossom is envy, and desire without a name 


The words of his mother he gathered, and the wrath-flood 
over him rolled 

And with it came many a longing, that his heart had never 
told. 

Nay, scarce to himself in the night tide, for the gain of the 
ruddy rings. 

And the fame of the earth unquestioned.... 

The insistence on the gold motive as a reason for 

Gunnar’s slaying is signfficant. It is an emphasis by 
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Morris himself. In the Edda poem Sigurdarkvida en 
skammay a hint of this is given. Gunnar suggests it to 
Hogni, and attempts to persuade him: 

g6tt’s at raSa Rinar malmi 

ok unandi au8i styra 

ok sitjandi saslu njdta.^ 

[It is good to possess the Rhine metal (gold) and to enjoy 
the possession of wealth, and in quiet to enjoy happiness.] 

But this poem is dealing with a different version of the 
previous story; the assumption is that Brynhild had been 
given in marriage in order to buy off the riege of Gunnar, 
Sigurd and Hogni; this explains Gunnar's bitter re¬ 
ference : 

}?u vaerir J>ess verSust kvinna 

at fyr augum y6r Atla hjoggim^ 

[You would have had your deserts—no woman more so— 
had we killed Atli before your eyes.] 

and so Brynhild’s reply: 

n6 vildak J>at at mik verr aetti, 
dSr Gjiikungar at garSi riSu.^ 

[I did not wish that any man should wed me, until the 
sons of Gjuki rode into the courtyard.] 

This is all in keeping and perfectly consistent with that 
view of the story. The Vdlsunga Saga retains, confusingly 
enough, part of this tradition (Chap, xxix: ‘‘What 
didst thou with that ring that I gave thee, which 
King Budli gave me at our last parting, when thou and 
King Giuki came to him and threatened fire and the 
swofd, unless ye had me to wife? ”), but keeps it without 
using it at all, as part of an old stock which cannot be 

^ Sigurdarkvida en skamma, 16 (Sacmundar Edda, J6nsson). 

* Ibid. 32. * Ibid. 35. 
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abandoned. ^ may be more reasonable, if the question 
of Gunnar’s love for Brynhild does not enter in so much, 
to use the gold motive, but once the other version of the 
story is accepted, the action assumes a deeper and more 
universal significance, as the Volsunga Saga shows in 
spite of its confusion. In the Godrdnarkvida II, again a 
knowledge of the old tradition is hinted at: 

sofa n6 mattut 
of sakar doema 
aSr f eir SigurS 
4, svelta l^tu.^ 

[They could not sleep nor give judgment until they had 
caused Sigurd to be killed.] 

—^which the Volsunga Saga^ thus paraphrases: “Until my 
brothers envied me such a hero, who was foremost in all 
things; they might not sleep, until they slew him.” 

But in spite of the confusion of the different strands of 
the story, in the Volsunga Saga the thing most stressed is 
the fact that Gunnar is prevailed on by love and jealousy, 
against himself and against Hogni’s feeling, to slay his 
friend. When Brynhild at length tells Gunnar that he 
must slay Sigurd or lose her, “ Gunnar grew sick at heart 
thereat, and could not see what was most fitting to 
do”,® but finally he is persuaded because of his love for 
Brynhild, and the shame that would be his if she went 
from him. Hogni is prevailed on very reluctantly and 
with great misgiving to help Gunnar. In spite of the 
fact that the gold motive is mentioned, it assumes a very 
inferior place—the prominent impression is that Gunnar 
is swayed by love and jealousy (Chap, xxx: “Brynhild 

^ GodrUnarkvida enforna, 3 (Saemundar Edda, J6nsson). 

• Volsunga Saga, xxxu. ® Ibid, xxx. 
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is better to me than all things, and she is fairest of all 
women, and I will lay down my life rather than lose her 
love’’). In the Mbelungenlied^ the other tradition is 
impressed; Hagen is the chief instigator of the slaying 
of Siegfried. “Yet none had urged it further, had not 
Hagen tempted Gunther every day, saying that if 
Siegfried lived not, many kings’ lands were subject to 
him.” Again Morris follows the German version. There 
are two ways of explaining why he did this: (i) he 
wished to rationalise Gunnar’s slaying of Sigurd because 
he could not trust simply to the motX^e of love and 
jealousy; (2) because he had to work in explicitly the 
falling of the curse which the gold carries with it. 

It is obvious that by using this motif of the curse the 
story is again more rounded and complete, just as by 
adopting Gudrun’s revenge it becomes so. On the other 
hand, this very neatness and finality has its limitations. 
It shifts the centre of interest from the characters to 
something external and in a sense accidental, from 
reality to what is a “romantic” notion. In the Vdlsunga 
Saga, to repeat what cannot be said too often, in 
spite of the restrictions of the machinery the characters 
hold the attention and make the value of the saga; the 
essential tragic situation is the important thing. In 
Morris the very reverse happens: the machinery is 
emphasised (witness also the insistence of the Odin 
motif which comes in at various crises, the giving of the 
sword, Sinfjotli’s death, Sigmund’s last battle, Sigurd’s 
choosing of Grani, etc.) with the intention of giving a 
kind of cosmic background, a larger and more imposing 
sense of gravity; and the result is that the characters 
themselves become less important. Again, if his reason 
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for making the change is (i), it is once more a matter 
of failing to comprehend the full significance of tragedy. 
It might seem that Morris is making the thing less 
barbarous, more humane and understandable, by 
showing Hogni and Gunnar as already eaten up with 
the desire for gold and power: in reality, however, it is 
much more in the nature of tragedy if the evil comes 
out of an almost clear sky. The completeness and 
significance of the theme, which the Volsunga Saga, in 
spite of the difficulties, presses home, lies in the fact 
that Gunnar, an honourable and loyal friend, is wrought 
on by overwhelming passion to slay his friend. It is 
disastrous, but at the same time it is immense, and has 
a kind of intrinsic value. By imputing to Gunnar the 
gradual growth of other and meaner feelings, one may 
work the thing out apparently with more reason, but, 
in fact, the terror and pity, the fullness of inclusion of 
tragedy, are thereby lessened. The Volsunga Saga trusts 
to ^hat is imaginatively true. Morris, curious contra¬ 
diction, although he indulges in sentiment and the 
pleasurable, faint emotions, cannot cope with the 
strength and truth of such root-fast feeling as this. He 
cannot go deep enough; a superficial feeling he can 
attain to; but the central force of this is beyond him. 
Once more it is the difference between the reality and 
truthfulness, the penetrating force of the saga which 
knows what it is dealing with, and the vagueness, the 
weakness of “romance”. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE IRISH MOVEMENT 

I. The Interest in the Past 

If we turn to the Irish Literary Movement, we find a 
parallel phenomenon to the work of Morris in connec¬ 
tion with the Norse sagas. Here we find a group of 
people whose work arose out of a revival of interest in 
the old heroic matter, an interest which is essentially, 
in its romantic preoccupation, akin to that of Morris. 
Yet it has some distinctions which must be noted. 
Unlike Morris, none of the writers of the Irish group 
attempted specific translations of Irish sagas unlike 
Morris again, none of them^ produced a work as large 
as Sigurd the Volsung, which rests admittedly on the basis 
of saga and the whole structure of which derives from 
it. The influence of the old Irish matter on, e.g., 
Moore, Martyn, Yeats, is general and pervading and 
forms an almost integral part of even their more in¬ 
dividual work. One may be justified in saying that 
without their interest in the Irish past (and through that, 
their interest in the Irish future), their work might have 
been non-existent. It is then in a sense an artificial 
distinction to talk of their specific work in connection 

^ Lady Gregory’s work of re-compiling saga-matter in her Cuchtdain 
of Muirthemne and Gods and Fighting Men does not come under this head. 
Nor does Fiona Macleod’s simplified re-telling of certain tales in The 
Laughter of Peterkin, 

* With the exception of Stephens whose work will be considered in 
the next chapter, as a “corrective” to the general tendency of the Irish 
school. 
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with Irish saga apart from their individual produc¬ 
tions—unlike Morris, whose Well at the World^s End can 
be distinguished quite clearly, in inspiration and effect, 
from Sigurd the Volsung. Yet for the sake of clearness in 
comparison, it may be useful to separate the general 
tendencies of the school from their particular reactions 
to saga. The discussion of the latter is therefore reserved 
until the next chapter. 

The poet whose works are of most importance is the 
early Yeats.^ He represents, as well as being the only 
authentic poet of the school, the major characteristics 
of it. Yet some of the others give clearer indications in 
their writings of what the common attitude was, the 
link which bound them together in intention, as a 
distinct group with a definite object in view. 

In order to understand what this was, some attention 
must be paid to the beginnings of the Irish Theatre, for 
it seems to have been from this or in this that the 
movement as such first found voice and growth. Lady 
Gregory, in her interesting book,^ makes some state¬ 
ments which are very important from this point of view. 
In 1898 Yeats and she planned to have regular per¬ 
formances of Irish drama: “We propose to have 
performed in Dublin, in the spring of every year, 
certain Celtic* and Irish plays, which, whatever be 

^ I should like to emphasise the fact that in talking of the Yeats of 
the t nstrMovCTncnt, I am not talking of the later Yeats, who is perhap s 
tTie greatest poet ot ou r time. This distinction is necessitated by the limits 

tne present work, but It does correspond to an actual division in his 
poetry. 

Ow Irish Theatrei published 1914. 

* Lady Gregory’s naive remark on this point deserves quotation: 
“I think the word ‘Celtic* was put in for the sake of Fiona Macleod, 
whose plays however we never acted.” 
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their degree of excellence, will be written with a high 
ambition, and so to build up a Celtic and Irish school 
of dramatic literature.... We will show that Ireland is 
not the home of buffoonery and easy sentiment, as it 
has been represented, but the home of an ancient 
idealism.”^ 

The aim, then, was twofold: first, ‘‘ to build up a Celtic 
and Irish school of dramatic literature”, and second, 
to “show that Ireland is...the home of an ancient 
idealism”. Later in the book. Lady Gregory refers to 
the folk-interest which was to play an increasingly large 
part in the movement. With reference to the Gaelic 
League, she says:^ “It was the discovery, the disclosure, 
of the folk-learning, the folk-tradition. Our theatre was 
caught into that current, and it is that current, as I 
believe, which has brought it on its triumphant way.... 
It has not only the great mass of primitive material and 
legend to draw on, but it has been made a living thing 
by the excitement of that discovery. All our writers, 
Mr Yeats himself, were influenced by it. Mr Synge 
found what he had lacked before—fable, emotion, 
style.” 

This is to say that the Irish Theatre is nationalist in 
intention, concerned with “ancient idealism”, and with 
folk-tradition. We shall see later that for the chief person 
in the group—W. B. Yeats—the “ancient idealism” and 
the folk-tradition merge into one; an important poirtt to 
which we must return. 

But it is this passionate national interest in the beliefs 
and legends of ancient Ireland as they conceived them to 
be, which links all the writers as a group. In the lesser 
^ Our Irish Theatre^ pp. 8, 9. • Ibid, p. 76. 
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members of it, in, for example, Moore and Martyn, the 
interest is definitely political. It is remarkable enough 
to find Moore, even if only for a short time, whole¬ 
heartedly concerned with the Irish Movement, and 
indicates how much strength of feeling and purpose 
animated the diverse group. Moore and Martyn here 
find themselves approaching the same common de¬ 
nominator. How much of their interest has its source 
in political feeling comes out very clearly on examination 
of some of their plays written for the Irish Theatre. 

Moore himself, in the preface to The Bending of the 
Bought and elsewhere, says very strongly that his interest 
in the Irish Movement was purely a literary one, due to 
reaction against a commercialised England and to a 
hope that art might ‘‘rest for a space in this forlorn 
Atlantic island, re-knitting herself to the tradition which 
existed before England was,... in many tales of chivalry ’ ’. 
But the chief interest of the play now is an antiquarian 
one, the manner in which it suggests both the political 
and the mythological preoccupation of the Irish group. 
At first sight, the play seems a realistic enough picture 
of the struggle of one municipality, Northhaven, for its 
rights, as against those of the neighbouring Southhaven. 
But underneath, and sometimes very apparent, is the 
reference to the national struggle between Ireland and 
England. A covert allusion is given in Dean’s speech 
to Kirwan in Act ii: “The people here have decided 
suddenly that this town shall not crumble into ruin, 
that its people shall not be driven into exile, that its 
language shall not pass away.” For town substitute landy 
and one has the expression of the contemporary Irish 
^ Moore, The Bending of the Bough (London, 1900). 
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attitude. Much more clearly in the open is the conversa¬ 
tion between Dean, Millicent, and Kirwan, in Act iii: 

Dean. We were talking of the spiritual destiny of the 
Celtic race; because of its spiritual inheritance it is greater 
than any other race. 

Millicent. ... Southhaven is success, prosperity, the 
world’s desire. 

Kirwan. We give our souls in exchange for success, 
prosperity, material organisation. Southhaven is spiritual 
death. 

Southhaven is of course England. It is not surprising 
to learn from Lady Gregory of the reception with which 
it met from a Nationalist audience: ‘‘The Bending of the 
Bough was the first play dealing with a vital Irish question 
that had appeared in Ireland... .The Gaelic League in 
great force sang Fainne Geal an Lae between the acts 
and the Wearing of the Green in Irish... .G.M. is I 
think a little puzzled by his present political position, 
but I tell him and E. Martyn that we are not working 
for Home Rule; we are preparing for it.’’^ 

Along with this strong, though possibly unconscious, 
political fervour, and linked with it, is the preoccupation 
with the “ancient idealism”. Dean’s speech in Act iii 
gives very well the communal idea. It is significant that 
the words have no personal flavour; they might have 
come from Martyn or Lady Gregory 

Kirwan. The past is about us here; we see it at evening 
glimmering among the hollows of the hills. 

Dean. The barren mountains over there, so lonely, draw 

^ Our Irish Theatre, p. 27. 

* In actual fact, they probably came from Yeats. See Yeats* Dramatis 
Personae, p. 51 (Dublin, 1935). This is Yeats* counterpart to Morris* 
accoimt of the Irish school in Ave atque Vale. Taken together, they give a 
complete and fascinating revelation of the dissonant elements in the early 
Irish movement. 
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me by their antique sympathy; and the rush of the river 
awakens echoes of old tales in my heart; truly our veins are 

as old as our rivers_This land is the birth-place of our 

anterior selves; at once ourselves and our gods. Our gods 
have never perished; they have but retired to the lonely hills. 

Or again, in Act m: 

Dean, He has taught me everything—to feel the past like 
a divine present. And the gods... 

Millkent, What do you mean by the gods? 

Dean, Our ancient ideals which have never died. 

“To feel the past like a divine present’’ might be 
taken as the expression of that purpose by which every 
writer in the group was dominated. 

Even more than in Moore, one finds in the plays of 
Edward Martyn the composite nature of this early Irish 
work, and the dominant motives of expression. Martyn’s 
The Heather Field^ which, along with The Countess 
Cathleen^^ constituted the first performance at the theatre 
in 1899, is a sentimental play, influenced partly by Ibsen, 
partly by the “fin-de-sieclisme” of Mallarm6 and the 
French school. Intrinsically it has less literary value, 
with its stilted dialogue and unreality of character, than 
The Bending of the Bough, Yet, as a literary document, 
it is worth examination. The influence of Ibsen (which 
can be seen to the full in the later play Grangecolman^) is 
here very strongly marked.^ But throughout the play 
there is a distinct undercurrent of “Irishism”. It is 
evident in the setting of the play, in the talk of the free 

^ Martyn, The Heather Field and Maeve (London, 1899). 

* Yeats, The Countess Cathleen, 

* Martyn, Grangecolman (Dublin, 1912). 

* “ The Heather Field**, says Moore, in his introduction to the plays 

The Heather Field and Maeve (1899), . .was the first play written in 

English inspired by the examples of Ibsen.” 
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heather field, the mountain air in which Tyrrell finds a 
more than ordinary delight, in Act n: 

Dow, Do you find any meaning yourself, though, in this 
mountain air? 

Tyr, Do I ? Why of course I do. I find in it a medium 
between the beauty of the past and myself. 

This is the sentiment of much of Yeats’ work, and a 
central one—the connection between the countryside 
and the feeling of a remembered past, a remembered 
ideal past. Indeed The Heather Fields although the out¬ 
ward form is very different, contains the germ of some 
of the essential “doctrines” of the Irish school. Tyrrell’s 
“voices” are a definite link with the “Celtic Twilight”. 

Maeve^ a “psychological drama”, published along 
with The Heather Fields shows again very clearly the 
common elements which inform the Irish writers of that 
time. The play is the work of a beginner; as a whole it 
has not much intrinsic value, being a curious mixture 
of unconvincing stock figures and the same kind of 
imaginative feeling for the past as has been noted in 
The Heather Field. This and the Nationalist attitude is 
most important for our purpose. 

Maeve holds the outline of much that was to be filled 
in and coloured later by Fiona Macleod—the resem¬ 
blance to the themes of The Immortal Hour can be traced 
in many passages, although here the expression is less 
confused and vague; e.g. in Act i, the dialogue between 
Maeve, Finola, and the old woman Peg Inerny (a 
symbol both of Queen Maeve and of the spirit of Ireland): 

Peg. Come then to the mountains. Princess. 

Fin. Maeve, Maeve, do not go- 

Maeve. Let me go to the mountains for the last time. 
I promise to return soon. 
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Fin. Oh sister, do not go there to-night. 

Maeve. How white the moon rays dance upon the 
mountains. 

Peg. It is the mountains, Princess, that are white with 
the dancing feet of the fairies. 

Already the well-known themes, the mountains, the 
fairies, enchantment are well established. Again, the 
passage on the coming of Maeve’s fairy lover foreshadows 
much of the later work. 

Fin. You hear him? 

Maeve. Yes there—far away—coming on the wings of the 
March wind. Don’t you hear? 

Fin. I hear the bitter wind, Maeve, through our old ash 
trees. 

Maeve. The fairy March wind which races at twilight 
over our fields, turning them to that strange pale beauty, 
like the beauty of a fairy’s face—oh it is fit that my beloved 
should ride on such a steed.... 

It is no far cry from this to the song in The Immortal Hour : 

Their limbs are more white 
Than shafts of moonshine; 

They are more fleet 
Than the March vydnd.... 

It is very interesting to note how as yet the Irish 
strain, though very marked and strong, is mingled with 
what one might conveniently call the dying notes of the 
nineteenth century—the tone one catches best perhaps 
in Symons, the wail, the cry for a frail beauty. How 
incongruous the juxtaposition is may be seen from a 
typical passage, e.g. Actn: ‘‘I saw her (Queen Maeve) 
tall and beautiful and marvellously pale of face, and 
crowned with a golden diadem not so golden as her 
hair ... Then a company of ancient Celts bore a covered 
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form upon their shoulders; while a choir of rose-crowned 
boys sang dirges with violet voices of frail-lace-like beauty. 
And they buried their dead one by the round tower, 
and over his grave they raised a great ogham stone.” 
Nothing could show better how the Irish material was 
regarded, as a delicate, precious and essentially decadent 
beauty. 

The play sets out to express, through Maeve’s longing 
to be at one with the figures of the past and misty Ireland, 
the longing to be at one with beauty. But, as in Moore’s 
play, through the undefined and vague’feeling of the 
characters comes occasionally an emphatic expression 
of a contemporary attitude to the political struggle. 
Maeve’s cry, “a bandit, like his English predecessors, 
who ruined every beautiful thing we ever had”, is 
heard very often in these early plays. It breaks out 
again, fiercely, in Peg’s speech in Act ii: “You think 
I am only an old woman; but I tell you that Erin can 
never be subdued.... Perhaps the Englishman may 
think that he already holds her? Ah, she will slip like 
a fairy from his grasp.” 

Moore’s opinion of the play brings out how much the 
Nationalist feeling is mingled with the regard for the old 
legends: “Maeve is the spirit and sense of an ill-fated 
race, and she portrays its destiny and bears the still 
unextinguished light of its heroic period”,^ and Lady 
Gregory tells us: “Curiously, Maeve, which we didn’t 
think a Nationalist play at all, has turned out to be one, 
the audience understanding and applauding the alle¬ 
gory.”* 

^ Introd. to The Heather Field and Maeve (1899). 

* Ow Irish Theatre, p. 27. 
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It is a curious piece of literary history to find Meurtyn, 
some years afterwards, satirising Moore in his play The 
Dream Physician,'^ which seems (for its absurd plot has 
no convincing reality) to have been written purely as a 
revenge on Moore for his remarks on the Irish school in 
Ave atque Vale. But this emphasises all the more that the 
movement which caused such a jibing wit as Moore’s 
to give way to enthusiasm must have been a very strong 
one and must have rested on some common basis. This 
basis I suggest was the Nationalist feeling, and the 
blending an^ association of that feeling with a re¬ 
membered ideal past. That the past was remembered 
vaguely, that the ideal was not such as they imagined, 
seemed not at all to matter. They clothed the past in the 
ornaments which their present need demanded. It is 
curious that at the time when the political situation was 
acute, the time of the Land League, the Phoenix Park 
murders, of Parnell’s impassioned speeches, none of the 
actual situations creep in, unless by occasional allusion, 
to the writings of the period. From the present situation 
they turn away, to the contemplation of what they 
imagined the Golden Age of ancient Ireland to have 
been. 


2 . The poetry of Yeats 

Moore and Martyn represent, accurately enough, at 
once the community of idea which informed the Irish 
group, and the emphasis on Nationalism and on those 
blended notions of the country-side and the past which 
could easily be assimilated by it. As yet the work, though 
of slight intrinsic value, h2is the merit of being direct 
^ This]Jplay inauguratedjthe opening of the Irish Theatre, in 1914. 
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and plain. Even in Maeve^ which is the most Irish of the 
plays in question, the association of Peg Inerny with 
Maeve as the symbol of Ireland is logical enough. The 
influence of Ibsen probably accounts for the fairly clear 
and direct construction of the plays. 

With the entrance of Yeats, whose poetical powers 
were so much in advance of the others, a new element 
comes in. He entirely alters the emphasis, away from 
Nationalism to the past^ that ideal past which is shadowed 
for him on the hill-sides of Ireland and revealed in 
p art through the peasantry . With #his alteration, 
His poetry turns away from reality to vagueness and 
dream . 

Compare The Bending of the Bough with Cathleen ni 
Houlihan and one sees how the intense but narrow 
political interest of the one has given place, because 
Yeats is a poet, to the more general and permanent 
interest of the other. Lady Gregory collaborated with 
Yeats in Cathleen ni Houlihan^ as he himself acknowledges. 
Yet the finished play is individual and shows how the 
poet Yeats can deal with a subject which is in itself 
purely pro patria. In this play, possibly because of the 
simplicity of the folk-speech, possibly because it repre¬ 
sents the earlier Yeats for whom the thought of the 
political independence of Ireland was bound up with the 
quiet woods and shining waters of the Irish country-side, 
the effect is one of complete finish; the form and ex¬ 
pression are entirely matched with the feeling. The 
song, ‘T am come to cry with you, woman”, achieves, 
by Yeats’ particular rhythmic manner and poetic feeling, 
just that effect which neither Moore nor Martyn for all 
^ Plays for an Irish Theatre, vol. 11 (1904), 
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their patriotism, nor Lady Gregory for all her knowledge 
and observation of the peasantry, could achieve. 

The Nationalist attitude, then, in Yeats is merged 
with a more general poetic interest. Yet Cathleen ni 
Houlihan possibly represents a tour de force. It is not 
repeated. Nationalism in this sense is not a characteristic 
of Yeats’ work. His interest in the past, and especially 
in the past as evinced through the country, is for us 
much more important. It is the clue to much of his 
writing. Unlike Morris, who found reality in the sights 
and sounds ofdhe English landscape, Yeats is moved, 
by contemplation of the Irish country-side, to alter his 
direction as a poet, from the consideration of reality, 
to the romantic consideration of the past, and to fantasy. 

This is very apparent when one considers that lyrical 
feeling for the delicate and quiet colourings of the Irish 
scene which is evident in the early poems. Perhaps 
Yeats has never fulfilled the promise of these early 
lyrics, where the sense of the background of quiet woods 
and waters is conveyed in an exquisite clear movement 
like the moving of a clear stream. The Ballad of Father 
Gilligany The Pity of Love, the first version of A Cradle 
Song, and that tender naturalistic song The Falling of the 
Leaves — 

Autumn is over the long leaves that love us 
And over the mice in the barley sheaves; 

Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us, 

And yellow the wet wild-strawberry leaves. 

—are all, in their own way, perfect, and must have come 
out of contact with the serene influence of wide spaces 
and free and quiet air. The Stolen Child, again, which is 
as exquisite a lyric as any he wrote, owes much of its 
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excellence to the transition from the airy atmosphere to 
the warmth and light and sound of the homely earth. 
To an Isle in the Water is, in its exquisite movement, as 
simple and pure as the flowing of water: 

Shy one, shy one, 

Shy one of my heart, 

She moves in the firelight 
Pensively apart. 

She carries in the dishes 
And lays them in a row. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would I go. • 

She carries in the candles 
And lights the curtain’d room. 

Shy in the doorway 
And shy in the gloom; 

And shy as a rabbit. 

Helpful and shy. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would I fly. 

The tenderness, the emotional delicacy revealed in these 
poems and the perfection—the seeming-artless perfection 
—of utterance, mark them as in a distinct category of 
excellence of their own. 

Yet Yeats’ response to the Irish country-side and to 
that love of it which is revealed in the poems of William 
^llingha m —an influence which as Yeats admits was 
very strong in his early poems—is not quite such a simple 
thing as appears at first sight. It led to and was re ¬ 
s ponsible for that very tendency away from actuality 
which seems to be at the opposite pole from this lyrica l 
utterance . 

For to Yeats the appearance of the Irish country-side 
did not convey only delight, but was bound up, as much 
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as in Martyn’s plays, with the idea of a remembered past. 
Yeats himself expresses this—the mountains, the woods, 
the waters of his familiar West Country symbolised the 
greatness of Ireland’s history; on the hills he could see 
in imagination the figures of Maeve and of the gigantic 
heroes. This secondary and derived interest in place 
ousts for him—to our regret—the primary and simple 
physical delight in the scene. In an essay^ he says: 
“Our legends are always associated with places, and 
not merely every mountain and valley but every strange 
stone and little coppice has its legend, preserved in 
written or unwritten tradition. Our Irish romantic 
movement has arisen out of this tradition and should 
always, even when it makes new legends about tradi¬ 
tional people and things, be haunted by places.” George 
Moore* says the same thing and says it with the voice 
of Yeats: “Those who believe that dreams, beauty, and 
divine ecstasy are essential must pray that all the 
empires may perish and the world be given back to the 
small peasant states, whose seas and forests and moun¬ 
tains shall create national aspirations and new gods.” 

This links up three important things, country-side, 
tradition, and peasant belief; and the last is a most 
important point in any critical appreciation of Yeats’ 
poetry. For, once the connection is established between 
place and tradition, it is easy to imagine a close connec¬ 
tion between tradition and the peasantry. Those who 
live in close contact with the peopled places of the past 
must, says Yeats, have some essential link with the past; 
they are the keepers of an old and beautiful tradition. 

^ Printed in Literary Ideals in Ireland (1899), p. 19. 

* Printed in Ideals in Ireland (1901), p. 50. 
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The peasant remembers the legends of the past more 
perfectly ‘ jpecause... his dream has never been p.ntanglpH 
with reality.... The Paradise that the common people 
tell of.. .is the fulfilment of all dreams.” ^ 

This comes out markedly in The Pot of Broth, a farce 
more in the planner of Lady Gregory, who colla¬ 
borated in it, than of Yeats. But it is very important as 
indicating this fundamental attitude of Yeats’ towards 
the peasantry—although, perhaps because the simple 
but full emotion did not permit, it does not appear 
in Cathleen ni Houlihan. In The Pot of^roth one of the 
characters says: “Do you think is he a man that has 
friends among the sidhe?” and another answers: “Your 
mind is always running on the sidhe since the time they 
made John Molloy find buried gold on the bridge of 
Limerick.” 

This of course is the common peasant belief, but what 
is remarkable is Yeats’ acceptance of it as matter of fact 
and credible. In a note on the music of the song in the 
play he says: “The words and the air of ‘There’s broth 
in the pot’ were taken down from an old woman known 
as Cracked Mary, who wanders about the plain of 
Aidhne and who sometimes sees unearthly riders on 
white horses coming through stony fields to her hovel 
door in the night-time.” 

Yeats had come early in contact with the peasantry of 
the west of Ireland, as is apparent in The Celtic Twilight.^ 
Renewed contact with them, through Lady Gregory, 
seems to have served on the whole only to draw him 
away from reality. When, with Lady Gregory, he went 

^ Yeats, Literary Movement in Ireland (1899), p. 100. 

■ Yeats, The Celtic Twilight (London, 1893). 
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to visit the peasants and to talk to them of their visions, 
he found many examples of this kind, old women who 
had seen Queen Maeve, and who said mournfully, 
‘‘There is no such race living now, none so fine-pro¬ 
portioned”,^ old men who had seen the shadowy riders, 
the people who wore buskins and were more than 
mortally fair to look upon. This peasant belief, due 
partly perhaps to dissemination of old saga-tradition, 
partly no doubt to the peculiar solitariness of a sparsely 
populated mountainous country-side which leaves room 
for the imagination to play on natural appearances, 
Yeats adopted as expressing a fundamental reality— 
the reality of a strange and beautiful past in contrast with 
the drab harshness of the modern commercial world. 
Thus the movement away from actuality which we have 
noted as developing from interest in the Irish scene is 
enhanced instead of changed by contact with the Irish 
peasant world. 

In Visions and Beliefs Yeats remarks: “ As that ancient 
system of belief unfolded before us, with unforeseen 
probabilities and plausibilities, it was as though we had 
begun to live in a dream^ and one day Lady Gregory 
said to me when we had passed an old man in the wood, 
‘That old man may know the secret of the ages.’” To 
a dispassionate observer, what comes out in the beliefs 
Lady Gregory has collected is the persistence of the 
folk-memory. Certain beliefs and legends come directly 
from saga; others are the general inheritance of folk- 
belief. Yeats, on the other hand, accepts the beliefs as 

^ Literary Movement in Ireland, p. 96. 

® Collected by Lady Gregory, vol. n (1920), p. 295. 

’ The italics are mine, but the phrase is too significant to pass over. 
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valid in themselves, and postulates from them the 
existence of an ideal past. Unlike Lady Gregory, who 
put down faithfully enough the manners and way of 
living of the Irish peasantry, although without that 
sympathetic revelation which would lift them to a high 
plane of art, Yeats is concerned with the peasantry 
solely as a means of communication. He obtains from 
the peasant belief, or seeks to obtain through this 
medium, something transcendental. “Ireland can 
discover, from the beliefs and emotions of her common 
people, the habit of mind that created* the religion of 
the Muses.It is obvious that this attitude of mind is 
one which must inevitably lead, in poetry, ultimately 
to the expression of trance. 

This, as far as the Yeats of the Irish Movement is 
concerned, is exactly what happens. It is easy in his 
case to see how a poet who begins by having the most 
beautiful and limpid lyric utterance, full of an exquisite 
appreciation of the half-tones, the shadows and ripples 
of the Irish country, should become, through his absorp¬ 
tion in the symbolic significance of the country sights and 
sounds, and the imposed idea of the country people, a 
poet of a vain searching for the p2ist, and through that, 
of unreality. The struggle between fantasy and reality 
in Yeats is most striking. Fantasy for him, as eventually 
for Morris, rests on reality—the reality of the country¬ 
side. Yet, unlike Morris, it is Yeats’ interest in place 
which leads him to the vague region of the “Celtic 
Twilight”. 

This influence which dominates Yeats’ work can be 
traced in every subject which touches on Irish legend, 

^ Literary Movement in Irelandy p. 98. 
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sometimes with reality striving for predominance, some¬ 
times with fantasy alone apparent. The Countess Cathleen, 
for example, is a re-telling of a medieval Irish story. 
The demons who take on now the shape of owls, now 
that of merchants, and who can call up the “shapeless 
fires that were the souls of men”, seem an embodiment 
of the more fantastic superstitions of the Middle Ages. 
The play is a fantasy, a thing almost purely of the 
imagination. Yet not entirely so—the theme has some 
affinity with reality. The voices of Aleel and Cathleen, 
of Sheamus an<J the merchants, may come to us faintly, 
but the atmosphere of fear and of the resolute sacrifice 
holds, poetically, in spite of some incongruous touches 
and of some writing which is overpitched. Yeats’ 
imagination has been touched by the human theme, 
and although he turns it in part to quaintness, the 
imaginative value of the theme is brought out. 

The struggle between fantasy and reality is again 
apparent in The Land of Heart's Desire, a play which 
resolves the conflict most successfully. It is an ex¬ 
pression, in music, of longing for the land— 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise. 

Where nobody gets old and godly and grave. 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue. 

And where kind tongues bring no captivity. 

—that perfect and kindly world where “the fairies and 
the more innocent spirits dwell”.^ Yet along with this 
is shown very clearly the dramatic human situation 
between Maire and the others. And it is precisely 
because of the combination of the tender human feeling 
with the unearthly call that the play is so successful. 

^ See Thi Celtic Twilight^ p. 184. 
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It is an achievement in one tone, in which the voices 
of the humans and of the fairy child fall in perfectly 
with each other, an achievement of similar perfection— 
in thinner tones and finer shades—as the Eve of St Agnes \ 
set to a delicate low music that keeps on singing once one 
has heard it: 

The wind blows out of the gates of day, 

The wind blows over the lonely of heart. 

And the lonely of heart is withered away.... 

In these two plays Yeats is in touch, at several points, 
with reality and the values of reality. It is very different 
with The Secret Rose, The Wind among the Reeds^ and The 
Shadowy Waters^ where any contact with reality has 
definitely been abandoned. The Wind among the Reeds and 
The Secret Rose show that side of Yeats^ mind which is 
given up to thoughts of trance and occultism, and need 
only be mentioned here as showing a trend of thought 
which is mediumistic and magical in essence. The 
Shadowy Waters^ which is more concerned with the 
specific issue, shows the same tendency. 

There are two versions of this play, but the later is 
different from the earlier only in minor changes; the 
tone of the two is the same. It is the tone of dream, and 
if one allows oneself to be drugged by the movement of 
the verse, one can abandon oneself to it for a time. “ It 
is to be judged,” says Yeats, ‘‘like all my plays, as part 
of an attempt to create a national dramatic literature.”^ 
Certainly one has to admit the presence of a new voice. 
Compared with the efforts of Moore and Martyn, who 
were both striving to express a common Nationalist 


^ Preface to PoemSy 1899-1905. 
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outlook, this is the individual expression of a poet, only 
concerned with the Irish matter as something which 
will enable him to express himself. The question then is: 
What attitude does Yeats reveal in this play? Of what 
is it significant? He is concerned with two things: (i) as 
a poet, interested in his craft; (2) as adreamer, interested 
in dream. 

The introductory poem before the play is an example 
of how the thought which is essential to Yeats at this 
time—the merging of individual life in the memory of 
the past—is Expressed by that individual, peculiarly 
simple, and yet subtle movement of rhythm which 
marks Yeats as a poet, rhythm in which, significantly 
enough, repetition plays an important part: 

Where enchanted eyes 

Have seen immortal, mild, proud shadows walk. 


I had not eyes like those enchanted eyes 
Yet dreamed that beings happier than men 
Moved round me in the shadows, and at night 
My dreams were cloven by voices and by fires. 


How shall I know you, immortal, mild, proud shadows? 

I only know that all we know comes from you.... 

It is easy for lines such as these to make an effect which 
is almost purely musical. The magic of Yeats’ lyric 
power is equally shown in lines which are less definitely 
brooding and dream-like: 

Or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping hook and lie 
In the last ridge of the barley? Do our woods 
And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods.... 
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The exquisite balance of the movement—a long and 
meditative cadence, rising towards the close; two flowing 
lines and then the thought stopped at the late middle 
of the next, just where there is a natural pause—is 
typical of the peculiar and marked lyric power of Yeats’ 
writing: 

hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping hook and lie 
In the last ridge of the barley.... 

It is a movement which gives perfect pleasure to the ear, 
the sort of prolongation of a musical note, which is 
interesting to compare, for instance, with the more 
calculated and theoretic rhythms of a poet such as 
Bridges. 

But this delicate lyric flow, and that beautiful thin 
high music which is heard occasionally in the undramatic 
sighings of the play, 

I have run upon the sword, 

I have fled to my beloved in the air, 

In the waste of the high air.. 

must not blind us to the fact that the play itself is a 
drugged and vague thing. Movement in it is lost in 
mists and waters and swooning voices; battle and 
slaughter occur solely in order that a ship may be 
steered by the flight of dead lovers’ bird-souls. The 
setting is significant—an unknown sea, out of the move¬ 
ment of the world, where time and space stand still, and 
where we may 

Not linger wretchedly 
Among substantial things; for it is dreams 
That lift us to the flowing changing world 
That the heart longs for. 


HMY 
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Only once is there a line which has some reference to life: 

No man or woman has loved otherwise 
Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness.. 

but otherwise all is in the dream world: 

The dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and sigh. 

The deliberatively inactive, vague emotion is languid 
and heavy. A strange love finds its home in death, and 
loses itself in tfie void. The retreat from actuality is the 
most marked thing in the play, a retreat which is 
expressed, characteristically, in a tranced and charmed 
movement, as from a person moving in sleep and 
shadow: 

Where time is drowned in odour-laden winds 
And druid moons and murmuring of boughs 
And sleepy boughs, and boughs where apples made 
Of opal and ruby and pale chrysolite 
Awake unsleeping fires.... 

This is essentially a hypnotic effect. The device of 
repetition, which was noted in the introductory poem, 
is here deliberately used as a mesmerist uses the recurring 
flash of a bright object or the soothing passing of hands. 
Indeed this is the effect of the whole play; sense is 
subordinated to the narcotic repetition of sound. 

In The Shadowy Waters fantasy is predominant, a 
bodiless fantasy. Attempt to analyse the play, to discover 
some basis of reason in its emotion, and it crumbles away. 
It must be taken as it stands, as an expression of dallying 
in the dream world, a world where the values of reality 
do not enter. 
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A later play, Where there is Nothing^^ shows very clearly 
the direction which Yeats’ imagination had taken, and 
which it was bound to take once it had embarked on 
contemplation of the past as the only beautiful or 
satisfactory thing—the direction of vagueness, and of 
inaction. The central thought of the play is interesting. 
It is threefold: (i) the roadway of excess leads to the 
palace of wisdom; (2) only in the void is freedom to be 
found—‘‘one can be free, where there is nothing”; 
(3) the life of elemental earth is valuable. The three 
ideas are mutually contradictory, and part of the con¬ 
fusion and incoherence of the play comes from the fact 
that Yeats had not carefully explored his thought before 
writing, or realised the essential contradiction of the 
parts which make it up. What is significant for our 
purpose is the second element, a curious belief which 
recurs persistently in the work of Yeats under discussion. 
Life is regarded as troublesome and difficult, and the 
only ease lies in its negation, death. This preoccupation 
with death is one which finds voice in many poets, 
particularly in the Elizabethans, who were more than 
half fascinated by their persistent awareness of it. But 
Webster, in whose plays the wind of death stirs more 
than in any other, regards life as essentially active, to 
be played to the full before the candles are blown out. 
Yeats, on the other hand, in so far at least as concerns 
these early plays, is taken up with life as an inactive, 
shadowy, insubstantial thing, a mirror of the ultimate 
dream. “The dark,” cries Paul Ruttledge in the play, 
“...that is what I want. The dark, where there is 
nothing that is anything, and nobody that is anybody; 

} Plays for an Irish Theatre^ vol. i (1904). 
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one can be free there, where there is nothing.” And 
again, “We must put out the towns, as I put out this 
candle.... We must put out hope... .And memory.... 
And thought, the Waster of Life.... We must destroy 
the world; we must destroy everything that has Law 
and Number, for where there is nothing, there is God.” 

It is obvious that this is an exaggerated statement of 
an attitude which in part is always characteristic of Yeats 
at this time, an attitude which involves a complete retreat 
from life. In fairness it must be said that this exaggeration 
does not recur a|[ain. Yeats has not recorded anywhere 
else a philosophy of negation which goes this length. But 
the retreat is entirely significant. Where there is Nothing, 
indeed, is an exaggerated statement of the tendency to 
withdraw from reality, which, as I have endeavoured to 
show, is a growing characteristic of his writing, and which 
must be taken as on the whole his most consistent one. 

3. The Development of the Romantic 

Attitude to the Past—Fiona Macleod, 
Lady Gregory, Synge 

Any consideration of the Irish Literary Movement must 
take account of the extraordinary diversity of interest 
of the separate members of the group. Yet underneath 
the apparent differences lies a fairly close connection. 
Lady Gregory, A. E., Synge all supply material which 
is distinct but which forms a unified whole if taken 
together. We have seen how Yeats’ poetry turns away 
from reality, through brooding on the past and the 
peasant-representative of the past, to dream and fantasy. 
This tendency, to which we may conveniently at the 
moment give the name “romantic”, acts as a touch- 
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Stone to which the writers mentioned above respond 
instantly. The mystical attitude of A. E., for example, 
is in a sense akin to that of Yeats, and may well have 
influenced Yeats in directing his thoughts to the con¬ 
tinuance of traditional memory. Yet A. E., who was 
perhaps the social mainspring of the movement, does 
not essentially belong to it. His attitude to the past, 
although very apparent in his poetry, is not so important, 
because not such a determining factor, as it is in Yeats. 
For him the ancient stories of Ireland represent a symbol 
of that ultimate spirit of reality whicfi, through his 
Shelleyan search among the appearances of Nature, he 
was concerned to find: 

Come to the Land of Youth; the trees grown heavy there 
Drop on the purple wave the starry fruit they bear. 

Drink; the immortal waters quench the spirit’s longing. 

Art thou not now, bright one, all sorrow past, in elation 
Made one with joy, grown brother-hearted with the vast. 
Whither thy spirit wending flits the dim stars past 
Unto the light of lights in burning adoration?^ 

Apart from symbol he is not interested in the Irish legend. 
His poetry would have been practically the same without 
any Irish background, although, as has been indicated, 
the influence of that poetry may have been considerable. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps safe to say that 
without the Irish Movement the work of Fiona Macleod 
would never have come into being. The Immortal Hour^ 
to take the most typical of his work, represents the logical 
development of the Yeatsian romantic immersion in the 
past. It shows the farthest verge of the “ Celtic Twilight 
It combines the vagueness which characterises The 
Shadowy Waters (expressed by an infinitely lesser artist'^ 

^ Poems, A Call of ike Sidhe, 
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with a sentimental interest in the stories of past Ireland. 
In The Immortal Hour one of the most famous tales, the 
tale of Eochaid and Etain,^ is changed to a dim symbolism 
which is almost meaningless. Anything more unreal 
and unconvincing than this play, with its loose structure 
and lack of any kind of characterisation, can scarcely 
be imagined. On the stage, played apart from the music 
which hides its essential faults, and with the requisite 
background of Celtic woods and wandering Celtic voices, 
it fails, and when read, its lack of coherence, its effortful 
embroidery of language, its sentimentality, are apparent. 
Its fault indeed is that it is sentimental writing; there is 
no real feeling or grasp of subject in it but a dim and 
enwrapping vagueness. Yet it is clearly derived from the 
work of Yeats. The movement of the line, with its 
repetition and drugged effect: 

under grey skies 

That had the grey wave sighing in their sails 
And in their drooping sails the grey sea-ebb, 

And with the grey wind wailing evermore 
Blowing the dun leaf from the blackening trees, 

I have travelled from one darkness to another, 

the typical attitude of rest in dream: 

And I am weary of all things save the stars. 

The wind, shadows and moonrise, and strange dreams...., 

the figure of Dalua, the ‘‘fairy fool’’ (compare Yeats’ 
conception in The Hour Glass ), all arise from the influence 
of Yeats, although it is unfair to Yeats to think of him 
in conjunction with it. The Immortal Hour represents the 
defects of vagueness, sentimentality, unreality more 
completely and more drastically than any other pro¬ 
duction of the Irish school. 

^ See Appendix, pp. 151 ff. 
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It is with relief that one finds in Lady Gregory the 
negative check to this pseudo-romantic attitude. Lady 
Gregory’s place in the Irish school is very curious. Her 
work in the main is realistic, negative as far as the 
romantic tendency is concerned. Yet her influence, 
via the peasant speech, is purely romantic. And it is 
her influence rather than her actual production which 
is important. To her energy was due in great measure 
the founding of the Irish Theatre, without which a great 
deal of the co-ordination of the movement would never 
have taken place. By her own statement she was the 
first to write ‘‘in the Irish way”, and this perhaps was 
the most important activity of all. Had her influence 
been stronger it might have affected Yeats’ poetry, for 
she collaborated with him in many of his plays, notably 
of course those in which the folk-idiom is employed. 
As it was, he, the better artist, influenced her conception 
of the folk, so that we find her acquiescing in his attitude 
towards the peasants. This is not her attitude in her own 
plays. In Seven Short Plays, written, as Yeats’ were, 
primarily for the Irish Theatre, we find the reverse side 
of the coin which Yeats struck. 

These short plays, with two exceptions, are all in the 
mood not of comedy but of farce, with the exaggerated 
characteristics necessary to farce. But in them there is 
something of the genuine folk-atmosphere, always felt 
from outside, from the observer’s point of view, but 
expressing a great deal of the realities of the peasant 
life. It has not been done poetically, but it has been seen. 
Had Lady Gregory been a greater artist, her influence 
might have been considerable in effecting a reaction 
from the vagueness which is the dominating characteristic 
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of the “Celtic Twilight”, to the study of reality. It is 
obvious, however, that she was unable to achieve this, 
and indeed it is doubtful if Lady Gregory ever seriously 
considered it. Significantly, the play in this volume 
which has most artistic merit is one which is typically 
Yeatsian, The Travelling Man. What remains in the 
memory is the pagan conception of Tir nan Ogue, and 
the tender and childlike atmosphere. The Rider’s Song, 
composed by Yeats, who collaborated in the play, gives 

the tone perfectly: 

^ c 

Come ride and ride to the garden, 

Come ride and ride with a will, 

For the flower comes with the fruit there 
Beyond a hill and a hill. 

Come ride and ride to the garden, 

Come ride like the March wind. 

There’s barley there and water there 
And stabling to your mind. 

The play in this volume which marks most definitely 
where Lady Gregory’s influence lay is The Gaol Gate. 
It is successful as a wail—a long keening and nothing 
else. Ostensibly it is written in prose, but in reality 
a very steady rhythmical metre is employed. Almost 
any of the speeches can be broken up into a regular 
rhythmical pattern: 

I am thinking there is no one would know me 
In the workhouse at Oughterard. 

I could bring him into the workhouse, 

I to give him some other name. 

You could send for him when he’d be settled, 

Or have some place of your own. 
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Tt is this excitement of discovery of a new speech- 
rhythm which links Lady Gregory with another figure 
in the Irish school who is generally considered to be, 
after Yeats, its most significant writer, J. M. Synge. 
But for Yeats and Lady Gregory, Synge would never, 
probably, have written his plays, and certainly would 
not have been interested in the folk, in whom he found 
the source of his inspiration. In the discovery of folk¬ 
learning and folk-tradition, Lady Gregory tells us, 
“Synge found what he had lacked before—fable, 
emotion, style.” A true statement. Y^t, as I shall 
endeavour to show, Synge’s attitude to the folk and 
the folk-reality rests on a romantic basis similar to that 
of Yeats’, although at first sight it may appear very 
different. A brief examination of his work may serve to 
bring this out. 

In the first place, Synge was attracted to the Irish 
peasants in the Aran Isles because they represented, to 
some extent, the simplicity and directness of a past life 
which has no counterpart in the complexities of modern 
civilisation. This interest in itself is comparable, at 
points, with Yeats’ attitude towards the past. But if 
Synge had responded fully to the peasant life and 
expressed it exactly he would merely have substituted 
one form of life—and a form which is more easily 
assimilated by art—^for another. The peasant life, 
especially the free uncontaminated peasant life, gives 
ample opportunity for both comedy and tragedy. 
Synge no doubt wished to render as expressively as 
possible the realities of a life with which he was in 
close contact. In the magnificent Playboy he succeeds 
admirably. 
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This play in its exceedingly skilful variation from one 
emotional pitch to another, and its perfection of 
dramatic technique, is a masterpiece. No doubt part 
of the furore of opposition which it aroused when first 
played was due to the recognition, by an inartistic 
audience, of the underlying reality, of the portrayal of 
the essential wild primitive life in all its humour and 
savagery. 

The tone of the play (allowing for that very effective 
first shivering entrance of Christy) is of extravaganza 
from the start\ When Pegeen says, ‘‘You never hanged 
him, the way Jimmy Farrell hanged his dog from the 
licence, and had it screeching and wriggling three hours 
at the butt of a string, and himself swearing it was a 
dead dog, and the peelers swearing it had life”; or 
when Jimmy, in reply to the Widow Quin’s “Oh isn’t 
madness a fright, for he’ll go killing someone yet, and 
he thinking it’s the man has struck him so”, says, “It’s 
a fright surely. I knew a party was kicked in the head 
by a red mare, and he went killing horses a great while, 
till he eat the insides of a clock and died after”, we are 
conscious of the same liberation by humour as that 
afforded by Falstaff and his extravagant laughter. Yet 
it is important to note that the touchstone of the play 
is reality. A steady sense of proportion makes it possible 
for the values of reality to enter in the wild conclusion. 
Part of the humour depends on the fact that the situation 
is farcical; much more depends on the fact that there is 
an underlying appreciation of the values of life. The 
“gallous story” provides the extravagant outward show 
which reveals at its core a comic spirit as thoughtful as 
Meredith could have wished. From the situation of 
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mock-reality the truth of the representation emerges. 
The rapid revulsion of feeling of Pegeen and the others 
at the end of the play, for example, their sudden change 
from admiration to hatred, on the meeting of old Mahon 
with Christy, carries with it something of the extrava¬ 
ganza which has been the tone of the play throughout. 
But it is also a representation of the emotional life of the 
people. Synge has in this play succeeded in giving, 
unforgettably, an artistic revelation of the wildness, the 
humour, the freedom from convention, and the emotional 
savagery of a life which is akin to saga life. 

This cannot be said of his other plays. The completed 
impression which both thoughtful comedy and brooding 
tragedy afford is absent from them. One is conscious 
that in them Synge’s chief interest lies not in character 
or in action but in words. This fact is brought out very 
clearly by comparing The Aran Islands^ a record of his life 
and contact with the peasantry there, with any of the plays. 
Only The Playboy conveys the same kind of atmosphere. 

The Aran Islands conveys very vividly the impression 
of the primitive life of the people. It records, through 
Synge’s detached observation, their hard contact with 
nature, their simplicity, their sensitiveness in matters 
of feeling, their callousness with regard to any kind of 
physical suffering, their roughness, and the gusto with 
which they enjoy relaxation—a gusto which is bound 
up with their underlying and constant sense of the doom 
of death. It is a striking picture and a faithful one. The 
life which Synge so justly describes here is in many 
respects, especially in its quick and sometimes savage 
response to emotion or action, a saga life. In The Aran 
Islands this life speaks for itself. 
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In the plays the material which The Aran Islands 
supplied is used for plot or detail of incident, in, for 
example. The Tinker's Wedding, The Well of the Saints, 
Riders to the Sea. Yet the effect is not at all the same. 
This is partly due to the fact that between the life 
recorded in The Aran Islands, and the life expressed in 
the plays, a romantic heightening has taken place. 
Synge is no longer concerned primarily with the event 
and its significance. In The Shadow of the Glen, for 
example, half of the impression of the play lies in the 
forlorn atmosphere; “Looking out from a door the like 
of that door, and seeing nothing but the mists rolling 
down the bog, and the mists again, and they rolling 
up the bog, and hearing nothing but the wind crying 
out in the bits of broken trees were left from the great 
storm, and the streams roaring with the rain.” The 
melancholy of the Irish country-side is here incorporated 
with the melancholy of the characters. The raciness, 
the crude farcical reality of the original tale,^ has been 
altered. 

In Riders to the Sea one sees more clearly, because the 
play is an attempt at tragedy, how Synge changes the 
direct emotion of the actual happening to an artificial 
heightening of it. Again the play comes out of the actual 
fact ,2 the weakness lies in the poetising of the fact. In 
the play the atmosphere is overpitched. Synge has 
obviously been affected by his own forcible impressions 
of the nearness of death in a seafaring community: the 

^ See The Aran Islands^ pp. 33, 34. The narrator of the tale has obviously 
distinct affinities, in his concern for the concrete and visible event, with 
the narrator of the Echtra Nerai (see Appendix, p. 172). The tale comes out 
of the same stock as that which produced the saga. 

* Sec The Aran Islands, pp. 122, 163, 
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scenes at the graveside, the wailing as of a doomed people, 
the horror of it, were stamped on his imagination; and 
in The Aran Islands he has given as vivid and terrible a 
picture of the reality as could well be communicated. 
Yet what one obtains from Riders to the Sea is not this 
impression of horror, of doom, but of a romantic 
intensifying of the situation. Significantly, Synge uses 
a supernatural occurrence (the ghost of the dead 
brother) to increase the feeling of dread. But it is 
inartistically done in a play whose whole meaning 
should rest on the starkness of the emotion dealt with. 
The situation is heightened artificially—a heightening 
which is fatal to its significance. 

One is thus conscious in these plays of an imposed 
feeling which comes from a romantic change of the 
subject. Further, the language, instead of making the 
emotion more vivid, more affecting, clogs it. The chief 
interest centres—and this is true also of The Well of the 
Saints and The Tinker's Wedding, although the latter has 
something of that comic spirit which informs The Play¬ 
boy —^not in what is being felt but in how it is being said. 
The interest is definitely a literary one, as much as in 
Yeats’ plays, although at first sight Synge appears to 
be in closer touch with reality. The rhythmical, vivid, 
poetic speech of the Irish peasantry is not used for the 
sake of expressing a particular emotion or action, but 
for the delight which it affords of phrasemaking. In 
The Playboy, for instance, the one false note which is 
struck comes in the love-scene between Christy and 
Pegeen, because of a deliberate poetising of this kind. 
And in the other plays one is conscious not so much of 
a revelation of life through a new and vivid form of 
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expression, as of a distortion of life through undue 
concentration on the manner of expression. Here one 
suspects Lady Gregory’s influence. Any undue em¬ 
phasis on phrase instead of subject is bound to lead to 
distortion of the subject. In Synge’s case, possibly 
because of an inherent tendency, it led to romantic 
distortion. 

Yet Synge has no illusions concerning the “shee”, 
the mythology of ancient Ireland, the dreams of its 
people. In The Passing of the Shee^ he renounces the 
vague figurel of the past for the lively realities of 
common life: 

Adieu sweet Angus, Maeve and Fand, 

Ye plumed yet skinny Shee 

That poets played with hand in hand 

To learn their ecstasy. 

We’ll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch 
And drink in Tubber fair 
Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 

In The Playboy he has given a masterly revelation of this 
leaping, quick, vivid life; a revelation which takes its 
place confidently, outside the limits of any movement 
or group, as a work complete and valid in itself. Yet, 
The Playboy excepted, Synge’s works may be ranked 
among the other productions of the Irish school with 
no sense of strangeness. They belong to an attitude of 
mind which is interested in the embroidery of a situation 
rather than the situation itself, in literature rather than 
life. 


^ Poms and Translations, Synge. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DREAMER IN CONTACT WITH 
IRISH SAGA 

I. Yeats 

Literary interest in the matter of old Irish saga had 
begun earlier than the specific Irish Movement. Sir 
Samuel Ferguson and Aubrey de Vere ale not names 
which one generally associates with the movement, but 
to them is due the credit of first making use of the old 
material in verse. A brief comparison with them serves 
to bring out the difference, both in intent and achieve¬ 
ment, between their work and the work of Yeats. In 
1882 Aubrey de Vere published The Foray of Queen 
Maeve, a volume which included also a versification 
of The Sons of Uisneach and The Children of Lir. The 
preface to the poems is remarkable for its good sense, 
and allowing for the lack of better knowledge, for the 
scholarly and detached attitude towards the ancient 
Irish tales as things to be judged by their own standard. 
Speaking of the Tdin B 6 Cuailnge and of the curious 
mixture of situations and sentiments to be found in it, 
de Vere says: “A poem [«c] true to the time and to the 
characters it commemorates, teaches by necessity what 
they teach.” 

Unfortunately, this high level is not attained in 
de Vere’s poems. Poetically, they have little value; 
regarded as metrical paraphrases, they fail not so much 
because they are attempting to impose a feeling alien to 
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the original, as because they are incapable of conveying 
the original accurately. The skeleton bones of the tales 
are clothed in the sentiment and language of the late 
Victorian era: 

And how that beauteous phantom, Eadane, 

Had laid a hand like light upon his hair; 

And next, lest he should die of yearnings vain. 
Assumed a woman’s form, though woven of air: 

And borne him pretty babes within their bower; 

Yet oft-times bade him ’ware the destined hour. 

It was unfortunate for de Vere that the sentiments of 
the Victorian age were not those of the sagas. But at 
his best, he does give the main outlines of the tales. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson does not fall into de Vere’s error 
of Victorianism, because he was well acquainted with 
the original stories and knew how different in tone they 
were. But his work too, judged as anything more than 
a metrical paraphrase, has little literary value. His 
Deirdre^ for example, is a dramatic-narrative poem which 
attempts to record the critical moments of the saga. To 
those who do not know the original, it conveys a fairly 
accurate account of the main story; to those who do, it 
conveys nothing valuable. The same may be said of his 
other poems, Cuchullin, Mesgedra, Fergus Wry-Mouthy etc. 

It is very different with Yeats, the greatest figure of 
the Irish school, and its most authentic poet. The legends 
in his hands, because he was a poet, take on a new life, 
but, as with Morris and for similar causes, an essentially 
different life. He expresses, not the Irish matter, but 
himself. In a sense this is true of the whole movement. 
The Irish matter is not looked at again with the com¬ 
paratively detached view of Ferguson and de Vere, 
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until we come to James Stephens. It is utilised generally, 
as we have seen in the plays of Martyn and Moore, for 
the expression of a newly vigorous nationalism, or as we 
shall see in Yeats, to emphasise that tendency away 
from action to contemplation or dream, which we have 
noted as a marked characteristic of his poetry. We shall 
expect to find two linked strands in his work on Irish 
saga: (i) a movement away from life to fantasy; (2) an 
interest in life at one remove, in an ideal life which is 
linked with the world of dream. “All great poets... have 
wrought their poetry out of the dreams that were 
dreamed before men became... so buried in their indi¬ 
vidual destinies and trades, that every man grew limited 
and fragmentary.”^ 

(a) Poems 

As early as 1888 Yeats was interested in the old Irish 
matter. In that year appeared The Wanderings of OisiUy 
the first book in which Yeats revealed himself as a poet. 
Yet the principal poem is one which justifies the later 
derogatory use of “ Celtic Twilight” as a term to indicate 
the vague and embroidered expression of vague and 
dim feeling. The Wanderings of Oisin is a curious pro¬ 
duction. It is an expansion of the dialogue between 
St Patrick and Oisin, the Agallamh na Senorach^^ in much 
the same manner as that in which Morris had expanded 
the tale of Gudrun. Morris praised Yeats’ first book 
with the words, “That is my kind of poetry”, and 
nothing could be more marked than the Morris influence 

^ Yeats, Literary Ideals in Ireland, p. i8. 

* See Silva Gadelica, ii, p. loi. As we have it, thb is a late compilation, 
a framework for all the floating traditions of local history connected with 
Finn. 
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in this. The poem is written almost entirely for the sake 
of the embroidery: 

Of noble Oisin and his fame, 

Of battles broken by his hands; 

Of stories builded by his words 
That are like coloured Asian birds 
At evening in their rainless lands. 

Or 

A storm of birds in the Asian trees 
Like tulips in the air a-winging.... 

Yeats the authentic poet speaks little here. It is a young 
poetry, echoing other tones than its own. The second 
book, with its vague confusion of incident wrought out 
of Yeats’ mind without any connection with the original, 
obviously derives from the Glaucus episode in Endymioriy 
without that imaginative power. But the strongest 
influence is that of The Earthly Paradise. In expression 
almost any part of the poem might have come from it: 

That maiden found a ring hung on the wall 
And in the ring a torch, and with its flare 
Making a world about her in the air. 

Passed under a dim doorway out of sight. 

Any direct comparison with the original, where a 
number of dinusenchaSy or stories relating to particular 
places, are woven into the dialogue, is impossible. The 
framework of the story is made to hold an accoui^of 
strange adventures in the land of fantasy or sleep, where 
Yeats can allow his young imagination free range. It is 
curious that this stuff, which, however exquisite, is so 
vaporous, should be found in the volume which contains 
some of his most perfect lyrics, and indicates that the 
Irish matter only served to turn Yeats’ mind more in 
the direction of unreality. The one semi-Irish poem in 
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the book which is successful owes its value not to the 
subject, but to the fact that it is purely a musical ex¬ 
cursion, a diversion on the flute, ranging from the 
skilfully modulated rich low notes to the exquisite clear 
high tones which fall to their last cadence as perfectly 
as a phrase of Mozart’s: 

When my hand passed from wire to wire 
It quenched with sound like falling dew 
The whirling and the wandering fire; 

But lift a mournful ulalu.... 

• 

The direction towards vagueness and inaction which 
the Irish tales afforded is seen again in some poems 
published along with The Countess Cathleen in 1892. 
Fergus the Druid} is a short poem dealing with the story 
of Fergus’ abdication in favour of Conor, a theme 
matter-of-fact enough. Yeats, however, changes it to 
a kind of mystic utterance: 

I would be no more a king 

But learn the dreaming wisdom that is yours. 


I see my life go dripping like a stream 

From change to change; I have been many things, 


But now I have grown nothing, being all, 

And the whole world weighs down upon my heart. 

This inactive contemplation is at once typical of Yeats, 
and needless to say utterly divorced from the saga reality. 
Another Irish poem in the same volume, The Death 

^ See Scila Conchobair maic Jiessa, translated by Whitley Stokes (from 
L.L.) in jSriu, iv, p. 22. The tale is a simple straightforward account of 
how Conor obtained Fergus’ power in the kingdom, through his mother 
Nessa’s diplomacy. 
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of Cuchulain (a versification of the oral form of the story 
given by Yeats later in On Bailees Strand from the saga 
source), is remarkable only in its perfect catching of the 
Morris tone, with its static, weighted, yet curiously 
empty effect: 

In three days’ time he stood up with a moan 
And he went down to the long sands alone. 

For four days warred he with the bitter tide 
And the waves flowed above him and he died. 

Nowhere yet does the Irish story appear in its own 
light. And nowhere is Yeats’ poetry enriched by the 
Irish subject, although it affords him opportunity for 
reverie. This is a curious fact and indicates that these 
Irish poems were possibly artistic exercises rather than 
freshly felt and freshly communicated emotion. This 
view seems to be reinforced by the fact that the 
influence of Morris is nowhere more distinct and 
evident, as we have seen, than in the poems based on 
Irish saga or legend. This significant piece of evidence 
serves to indicate that to Yeats the world of Irish saga 
must have meant essentially the same thing as the 
wonder-world of Morris’ imaginings. 

This ‘‘romanticising” influence is seen again very 
markedly in the poem Baile and Aillinn^ published in 
Poems^ i 8 gg-igo 5 . Here the story is taken from the 
Scil Baili Binnbirlaigy^ the story of Baile the Sweet- 
spoken. Even as we have it in the Irish, the tale is 
a curious one, a mixture of romance with what may 
have been a real or remembered event. To turn it into 
modern verse and yet keep the flavour of the original 
is almost impossible—^it needs a childlike freshnesSj 
^ See Rev, Celt, xin, p. 220. 
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together with a certain amount of courtly sophistication. 
Chaucer might have managed it; the tale has something 
of the sweetness and grace of the typical medieval legend, 
being outside the characteristic Irish manner. But 
Yeats has not attempted to give the saga-story in its 
curiosity and attraction. He has given us what his 
imagination, set off by the idea of the central event in 
the story, makes of it—a jewelled expression of a languid 
emotion. A curious but unexplained occurrence in the 
Irish story—the coming of the strange messenger to the 
lovers in turn with the lying tale of the other’s death— 
is changed by Yeats to a deed brought about by the 
Master of Love: ‘‘Baile and Aillinn were lovers but 
Aengus, the Master of Love, wishing them to be happy in his 
own land among the dead^ told to each a story of the other’s 
death so that their hearts were broken and they died.”^ 
The italicised phrase indicates from what point of 
view the story is regarded—the typical Yeatsian acqui¬ 
escence in death. Significantly, the verse is again 
reminiscent of The Earthly Paradise: 

That old man climbed; the day grew dim; 

Two swans came flying up to him. 

Linked by a gold chain each to each. 

And with low murmuring laughing speech 
Alighted on the windy grass. 

They knew him; his changed body was 
Tall, proud and ruddy, and light wings 
Were hovering over the harp-strings 
That Etain, Midhir’s wife, had wove 
In the hid place, being crazed with love. 

The kind of metamorphosis which takes place here, by 
which Aengus discards the disguise of the old man and 

' So Yeats in an introductory phrase to the poem. The italics are mine. 
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is seen in his youthful beauty, is much more akin, in 
tone, to the wonder-workings of Morris’ romance than 
to the Irish saga, although Yeats has here borrowed a 
motif which can be found in specific Irish tales. The 
languid air of the last two lines could have come only 
from the atmosphere of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

The second half of the tale becomes much more 
authentically Yeats’, and yet even here there are lines 
which owe their movement and atmosphere to Morris: 

They k»Dw all wonders, for they pass 
The towery gates of Gorias, 

And Findrias and Falias, 

And long-forgotten Murias, 

Among the giant kings whose hoard, 

Cauldron afid spear and stone and sword. 

Was robbed before earth gave the wheat; 

Wandering from broken street to street 
They come where some huge watcher is.... 

In the first four lines Yeats clearly is using the names and 
legends of Ireland purely for their sound-value, and is 
stirred by them to depart into the vaguely large and 
romantic atmosphere of the Morris world; observe the 
force of ‘‘broken” and “huge” in the last two lines, 
used entirely to build up the impression begun by 
“giant kings”, the kind of self-conscious romantic 
situation which the sagas cannot supply. 

Another poem in this volume, The Old Age of Qyeen 
Maeve^ shows more specifically the alterations which 
Yeats makes in his material. The episode is derived 
from the Aislinge (kngusOf^ a tale which is nothing if not 
matter-of-fact. Whatever significance lies behind the 


^ See Appendix, p« i 66 . 
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Sid of Uaman incident, it is thought of as on a plane 
with, and essentially similar to, the happenings in 
everyday life. The tone is not one of surprise or strange¬ 
ness, but of the plainness of fact. But in Yeats’ poem 
any comparison with the original is practically im¬ 
possible. He has abstracted from the story the fact that 
Maeve (with Ailill) helps Angus to obtain Caer, and 
makes this the basis for an excursion into the fantastic: 

She told them of the many-changing ones; 

And all that night, and all through the next day 
To middle night, they dug into the hil4. 

At middle night, great cats with silver claws. 

Bodies of shadow, and blind eyes like pearls. 

Game up out of the hole, and red-eared hounds 
With long white bodies, came out of the air 
Suddenly, and ran at them and harried them. 

Yeats’ imagination has obviously been drugged by the 
images gathered from the reading of Welsh and Irish 
story, and he has here re-cast them in a pattern. Though 
the lines describe movement, there is no sense of motion 
in them. The poem has the effect of tapestry, or of the 
figures on a curtain which hold one’s attention before 
the play begins. Unfortunately, the play never does 
begin. The dual form of the poem, combining this still 
embroidery with the personal note which is heard before 
and after the tale is told, is not very successful. But it is 
noteworthy that the personal passages come with a 
curious freshness and sincerity after this not very con¬ 
vincing rhetoric: 

O unquiet heart. 

Why do you praise another, praising her, 

As if there were no tale but your own tale 
Worth knitting to a measure of sweet sound? 
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{b) Plays 

In 1904, Yeats produced several thin volumes of Plays 
for an Irish Theatre. One of these,^ we have already seen, 
was not specifically “Irish” in tone. The remainder, 
in various ways, are. On Bailees Strand and The King's 
Threshold are the two most important for our purpose, for 
they are both adapted from saga-material, and bring out, 
as the poems just considered do, Yeats’ use of his originals. 

The King's Threshold is taken from an incident in the 
Immtheacht na Tromddimhe^ a satire on the bards. In the 
saga the episode, a minor one, is brought into the tale 
to indicate the peevish and overbearing attitude of the 
bards. Seanchan, the chief bard, having demanded a 
feast, is annoyed by the behaviour of the feasters, and 
swears that he will not eat or drink until the nobles of 
Connaught have been dismissed. The king generously 
sends various choice foods to tempt him, but he remains 
firm and refuses them all. Yet he is represented as 
condescending to eat of the leavings of the servant-girl; 
but is forestalled in his meal by mice. So incensed is he 
that he satirises both mice and cats, because the cats 
have not suppressed the mice as they should. Irusan, 
the chief cat, hears of the satire and comes to attack 
Seanchan, who changes his tone and becomes humble 
and flattering. The satire has verve, vigour, and 
humorous common sense. Yeats turns the episode 
to his own use and through it symbolises the conflict 
between worldly power zmd poetry, and the ultimate 
triumph of the poet. As all of Yeats’ plays are, it is 

^ Whtre there is Nothing. 

* See Transactions of the Ossiamc Society, voL v, p. 1. 
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purely poetic drama, and the literary value of it lies 
not in the adaptation of the old story to Yeats’ thought, 
not even in the symbolic representation of the power 
of poetry, but in the management of the verse—a 
natural speech-construction with a beautiful balance 
and rhythm, an individual time. But for the present 
purpose, it is important to note how the tone has been 
changed. Naturally, since Yeats has completely reversed 
the meaning of the situation, his play is different in 
thought; yet, even so, the essential inactiveness in his 
play is striking—the chief character lies* silent for the 
most part while the others mutter or plead or threaten 
round him. Yeats himself felt that this play and On 
Bailees Strand were too loosely and undramatically con¬ 
structed, with too much emphasis on embroidery, for 
in Poems, iSgg-igo^, we find new versions, showing a 
firmer handling of the constructive side. The tone of 
The King^s Threshold is, however, the same in both 
versions. An observation of real life comes sharply and 
strangely into the artificial air: 

Maybe you have forgotten 
That all our fields are so heaped up with stones 
That the goats famish, and the mowers mow 
With knives. 

But this is almost accidental, and the conclusion of the 
first version of the play, the lines which are purely 
musical and decorative, are much truer to the whole: 

O silver trumpets, be you lifted up 
And cry to the great race that is to come. 
Long-throated swans among the waves of time 
Sing loudly, for beyond the wall of the world 
It waits, and it may hear and come to us. 
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On Bailees Strand shows more directly than The King's 
Threshold the typical treatment of the old matter. The 
story is the well known one of Cuchulain’s slaying of his 
son, whom he has not recognised. In the first version, 
as given in Plays for an Irish Theatre, the episode is lost 
in the preparation for it, in the talk of love and the days 
that are gone; and Cuchulain’s absorption in the memory 
of the woman he has loved gives to the drama a mournful 
and still atmosphere of reverie and inaction. The fight 
with his son breaks into the stillness and is lost again. 
The opening ?md close of the play, skilfully but some¬ 
what artificially contrived, with the talk of the blind 
man and the fool, bring out very clearly the distinction 
between this kind of work and the saga which tells of 
something real so plainly that there seems to be no 
intervention of art. 

The original Irish tale is one of conflict and action.^ 
The boy comes to the shore; several warriors in turn 
are sent to meet him, and are worsted; at last Guchulain 
goes, warned by Emer that it is his son. “Then said 
Guchulain, ‘Even though it were he who is there, 
woman,’ said he, ‘I would kill him for the honour of 
Ulster.’ ” He kills him, and the saga recognises the fact 
without dwelling on it. “He takes the boy between his 
arms.. .and carries him till he lets him down before 
the men of Ulster. ‘ Here is my son for you, men of 

Ulster,’ said he. ‘Alas,’ said the men_Then his cry 

of lament was raised, his grave made, and his stone set 
up...The events are given for their own sake; there 
is practically no reflection on them. This reality is 
precisely what Yeats is not concerned with. In the 

^ See &rUi, i, p. 113. The tale is assigned by Meyer to the ninth century. 
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second version of the play, it is true, there is much less 
of the dallying talk of reverie, and a more martial spirit. 
But even here there is evident a delight in embroidery 
of the situation, instead of direct management of it: 

Cuchulain is looking in his shield; 

It may be the pale riders of the wind 
Throw pictures on it, or that Manannan, 

His father’s friend and sometime fosterer, 
Foreknower of all things, has cast a vision 
Out of the cold dark of the rich sea 
Foretelling Emain’s greatness. 

And Guchulain’s cry after the fight with his son is 
significant: 

’Twas they that did it, the pale windy people.... 

The play is full of talk, of the reflection of an outsider 
on the poetical value of the situation. Neither the 
vigour, the tenderness, the fierceness of the original has 
crept into these pictured phrases. It is noteworthy that 
the best lines in the play are untrue dramatically; they 
owe their value to the lingering drawing out of exquisite 
phrase after exquisite phrase: 

I never have known love but as a kiss 
In the mid-battle, and a difficult truce 
Of oil and water, candles and dark night, 

Hillside and hollow, the hotfooted sun. 

And the cold sliding, slippery-footed moon— 

A brief forgiveness between opposites 

That have been hatreds for three times the age 

Of this long-’stablished ground. 

(r) Eochaid and Etain 

The Irish Movement is represented best and most 
typically by Yeats, and I have therefore devoted most 
space to a consideration of his work. But in speaking of 
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the Yeats of the Irish Movement, I have necessarily 
been unjust, because silent, to the later Yeats, the Yeats 
especially of The Green Helmet and Responsibilities, where 
to a changed and graver music the poet has given us 
expression of a stern contact with life. We are no longer 
in the coloured land of dreams, but in the harshness of 
actuality. Poems such as The Well and the Tree, the bitter 
and yet tender Dolls, the concluding lines of Reconciliation, 
and King and no King, have obviously come from an 
imagination which has suffered and whose dreams have 
been invaded fey thought. 

Yet it is strange that in this very volume should occur 
The Two Kings, Yeats’ contribution to the re-rendering 
of the story of Eochaid and Etafn, which had been so 
disastrously enveloped in vagueness in The Immortal Hour. 
Yeats is dealing here, not, as one might have expected 
from the other poems in the volume, with a human 
situation merely, but also with the fantastic strangeness 
of the situation. For this purpose he invents the meeting 
of Eochaid with a stag, which symbolises Etafn’s lover; 
and in some of the description here the old magic is 
very evident, altered and deepened: 

When horn and steel were met, 

The horn resounded as though it had been silver, 

A sweet, miraculous, terrifying sound. 

This is exactly the same kind of music as was heard in 
The Shadowy Waters, here at once more elaborate and 
more economical. Or again, with an extraordinary 
catching of the flow and pause characteristic of Shake¬ 
speare . (Then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood). 
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but here quite authentic and personal: 

On the instant 

It vanished like a shadow, and a cry 
So mournful that it seemed the cry of one 
Who had lost some unimaginable treasure 
Wandered between the blue and the green leaf. 

The particular kind of musical effect in the second-last 
line, obtained through a natural and almost conversa¬ 
tional stress, could only have been achieved by Yeats, 
in its blending of the prolonged musical movement with 
the echoing movement of emotion so that one seems to 
hear the note in the air, after the sound has ended. The 
effect is obtained by the same means as in any of the 
early works, but it is barer and more austere. This 
change to a more dry and rigid speech marks a change 
in thought. Essentially, as has been said, Yeats is here 
dealing with a fantastic situation, a situation which gives 
him opportunities for this kind of musical writing. On 
the other hand, there are lines in the poem which could 
have come only from the mature and grave considera¬ 
tion of the human spectacle, as for example the lines 
contrasting the world of mortality with the happy fairy 
world—a contrast which now serves only the more to 
point an indication of the thing which life is: 

What happiness 

Can lovers have that know their happiness 
Must end at the dumb stone ^ But where we build 
Our sudden palaces in the still air 
Pleasure itself can bring no weariness. 

Nor can time waste the cheek, nor is there foot 
That has grown weary of the whirling dance. 

This is less a description of the joys of the other world 
than a sorrowful statement that the joys of life are fading. 
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So, too, the emotion of love is no longer the shadowy and 
blissful thing of the earlier plays, but something which 
the gravity of experience sees as difficult and insecure: 

What can they know of love that do not know 
She builds her nest upon a narrow ledge 
Above a windy precipice? 

It is in keeping with this altered and thoughtful 
utterance that the end of the tale should be changed 
and that £tafn should repulse her immortal lover for 
the sake of human existence, sweet and bitter-sweet for 
its brevity: 

Never will I believe there is any change 
Can blot out of my memory this life 
Sweetened by death, but if I could believe 
That were a double hunger in my lips 
For what were doubly brief. 

The poem as a whole is not perfect, because the two 
strands in it, the fantastic and the gravely thoughtful, 
do not perfectly blend. The embroidery at the beginning, 
beautiful though it is, does not fit sufficiently closely to 
the underlying idea. It is curious that this, the longest 
poem in the volume, should be the one to express this 
dualism of purpose. It is almost enough to justify one 
in thinking that whenever Yeats dealt with the matter 
of Irish saga, his touch became romantic, embroidered, 
disjunct from reality. Here where reality hcis over¬ 
mastered fantasy to the extent of altering the original 
ending of the tale, embroidery must needs creep in. 
Was it the Irish matter which had this influence, or the 
fact that Yeats thought of it as romantic, ideal, divorced 
from reality? Compare The Two Kings with The Shadowy 
Waters and one obtains an indication of how far the 
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poet has travelled since the earlier poem; compare 
The Two Kings with The Immortal Hour and one sees how 
Yeats has renounced successfully a tendency which he 
more than any one else served to foster, the tendency to 
vagueness and dream. But compare The Two Kings 
with the original Irish story,^ and it is evident that 
between the two there is all the difference of a wQrld 
of thought. The Irish tale, whatever may have been 
the original fancy or fact, whatever belief may or may 
not remain in the Midir episode, is treated as actual 
matter of fact. The traditional facts are briefly recounted; 
no speculation or theory on them is offered. Yeats, on 
the other hand, here and in every case, uses the story 
as a means to express his particular attitude to life. In 
the early poems and plays the Irish stories are used 
because he thinks of them as belonging to the world of 
romance, to that ideal world which he reaches through 
dream, through magic, through the superstitions of the 
Irish peasantry. In this later work, the Irish background 
is altered to suit his purpose, and because his purpose is 
graver, more attuned to the facts of existence, we have 
a graver, deeper, more thoughtful poetry. Yet, in a sense, 
the attitude to the Irish matter is the same in both—it 
provides a romantic stimulus for the poetic imagination. 

2. Versions of The Sons of Uisneach, 

The Romantic Attitude 

A comparison of the versions of the story of Deirdre, 
made respectively by A. E., Yeats, Synge and Stephens, 
throws an interesting light on the romantic manner in 
which the original was treated, in spite of individual 

^ See Appendix, pp. 151 fF. 
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variations in each writer. It is a difficult tale to re-tell, 
and especially to re-tell dramatically. Even in Irish 
there are two versions of the tale.^ It is a story which 
provides considerable opportunities for romance, and 
yet one that is lost if not told plainly. In both the Irish 
versions there are two parts, the first dealing with 
Deirdre’s birth, upbringing and elopement with Naisi, 
and the second with their return and death. Any 
dramatisation of these must either be too prolix or else 
must leave out a great deal of effective matter. A. E.’s 
play falls intcf the first error, but it does not owe its 
unsuccess to that but to another cause. As a whole it 
is mechanical and unmoving. Only the first act is 
partially successful, and that because it is an expression, 
not of the story, but of A.E. It voices his mystical 
sense of the other world: 

Con, Has she learned to know that beauty of the ever- 
living ones, after which the earth fades, and no voice can 
call us back?... 

Significantly, Levarcham becomes a druidess, with 
spiritual powers: 

Druidess, you have seen with subtle eyes the shining light 
beyond this, 

says Concobar to her in the same scene. 

It is remarkable that the play falls off steadily as the 
subject becomes less ideal and more realistic, and the 
last act, which in a sense is the most real of all, is most 
unconvincing. There is no attempt at characterisation. 
Concobar indeed is false both to the story, where the 
outlines, though crude, are consistent, and to A.E.’s 

^ See Thurneysen, Die Ir, Held, Sage, pp. 322 fF. 
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own later conception. At first he is represented as the 
king who seeks for justice above all else, while at the 
close he is shown as reversing his opinion suddenly 
because of the fact of Deirdre’s beauty. The play is not 
convincing, partly, one supposes, because to A. E. the 
story in its human interest was not important. He uses 
it practically as symbol. 

Yeats, a much more subtle craftsman than A. E., 
telescopes the action to one scene, the home-coming 
of Deirdre and Naisi to their death, a device which 
ought to make for dramatic tension. Bdt Yeats’ play 
fails partly because the story offers opportunities for 
embroidery, which Yeats cannot resist, and which are 
out of keeping with the central situation; and partly 
because he has not felt the true emotional significance 
of the situation. The play opens, characteristically, with 
the speech of a musician, with a fantasy of thought: 

And there’s nobody can say 
If she were human, or of those begot 
By an invisible king of the air in a storm 
On a king’s daughter, or anything at all 
Of who she was or why she was hidden there 
But that she’d too much beauty for good luck. 

And this is the tone—at one remove from actuality— 
of the whole. It is noticeable that at the critical moment 
when Deirdre becomes fully aware of Goncobar’s purpose, 
the language loses its individuality and becomes remi¬ 
niscent of Shakespeare, as though Yeats could not rely 
on his own touch, but had to decorate it: 

Musician. There are strange miracle-working wicked 
stones 

Men tear out of the heart and the hot brain 

Of Libyan dragons.... 
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Again, in the chess scene an effort to sustain the level 
of emotion is seen in the echo from Antony and Cleopatra : 

And praise the double sunset, for naught’s lacking 

But a good end to the long, cloudy day. 

Naisi, Light torches there and drive the shadows out 

For day’s red end comes up. 

Instead of the tension of feeling being appreciated 
instantly, one is held up by the literary, second-hand 
flavour of the speeches. It is in keeping with this failure 
to deal with the situation that the one fresh touch which 
Yeats has introduced is ruinous, in the ludicrous picture 
it affords of the entrapped Naisi in the net: 

Naisi. I have been taken like a bird or fish. 

Concobar. He cried Beast Beast and in a blind-beast rage 

He ran at me and fell into the net. 

The play as a whole is ineffective because it gives, not 
the emotion of the situation, but a poetic weaving on it. 
The poetry is written round the central crisis; it is not 
an expression of it. 

Synge’s Deirdre shows at once the faults and virtues 
of the Irish school. It is a much more successful 
character study of the woman Deirdre than any of the 
others achieve or indeed attempt—a success which is 
perhaps in part due to his long association with the 
peasants in their own surroundings. On the other hand, 
in order to achieve this effect, he sacrifices or alters many 
of the incidents of the story. Thus Owen, Concobar’s 
spy, is introduced mainly for the purpose of hinting to 
Deirdre that old age and weariness may come on her 
love and Naisi’s. Again Deirdre, instead of warning 
Naisi of the fate which she foresees for them in Ireland, 
urges him to go back, because she has overheard his 
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speech to Fergus (an invention on Synge’s part), which 
shows Naisi fearful lest their love should tire. Signifi¬ 
cantly, there is no battle in the Red Branch; Ainnle and 
Ardan are taken prisoner by the soldiers; Naisi rushes 
from the tent to save them and is killed, after a quarrel 
with Deirdre. 

The play then is not open to the charge levelled 
against Yeats’ version, that it does not present the story 
with a fresh realisation of its content. Rather the charge 
is of altering the content. It is typically neo-Irish in its 
insistence on inaction, and by so much typically the 
reverse of what the old Irish matter is. The play turns 
on the essentially romantic conception that death is better 
than life which entails any diminution of the great love 
that Deirdre and Naisi bear each other. Thus the fact 
of death is accepted, from the beginning of their journey 
back from Scotland, as something which will fittingly 
crown their life. There is no sense of struggle or resistance, 
or of the doom of fate. In this respect the play loses 
much force and truth, and the dramatic movement 
suffers, because, as it moves to a previously accepted 
end, there is no feeling of suspense. Is there indeed, 
apart from the success of Deirdre’s characterisation, 
much substance in the play? Does not the phrasing 
itself, beautiful as it often is, seem too poetised, too 
deliberately poetised, to mark a reality of feeling? The 
play is in fact a shadow-play, although sometimes the 
shadows perform an exquisite movement. Perhaps a 
certain amount of the inactive waiting for death in the 
play is to be accounted for by the fact that Synge himself 
while he was writing knew that he was soon to die. But 
this can hardly be the whole truth. What is true of this 
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play as a whole is true in part of Synge’s general 
attitude, an attitude in which he is in touch with Yeats 
and definitely out of touch with the old Irish material. 

Stephens’ version of the Deirdre story is very different 
from the others. In the first place it is not a dramatic 
version, a fact which at once offers opportunities for the 
slow and convincing development of the story. Secondly, 
and for the first time since the Irish group had turned 
their attention to the old matter, the story is viewed for 
its own sake and not from a romantic standpoint. With 
Stephens, to tell the story is the most important thing, 
just as it must have been for the Irish shannachie, and 
so successful is he that he achieves a double purpose; in 
his hands the story takes on new life; at the same time 
one feels conscious that in no other way could Stephens 
have expressed himself better. He has become so familiar 
not only with the actual tale but also with the cycle of 
stories dealing with the court of Concobar that he is 
able to weave a background of incident which serves 
to make the central theme more vivid. Thus he introduces 
the story of Nessa and the tale of Concobar’s marriage 
with Maeve into Deirdre so skilfully that they throw a 
hew light on the characters. 

It is difficult indeed to imagine a prose telling of the 
story which could be better than this. The incidents are 
revivified by his sympathetic interpretation of them. It 
is not always the way in which the story is told in Irish, 
but there is nothing false or untrue to the spirit of the 
story. The episodes are filled in and enlarged, as for 
example the account of Deirdre’s first visit to Naisi. 
On the other hand, he knows the value of restraint in 
a critical situation, and is content on occasion to give 
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practically the words of the Irish itself, while hinting, 
by a skilful use of illustrative verbs, at the response of 
the characters: 

“‘Will you be safer in Scotland than with me?’ cried 
Fergus in amazement. ‘ I have yet a little power,’ he smiled. 

‘ We will go with you,’ said Naoise. 

‘Do not go, my pulse,’ said Deirdre in great agitation, 
‘Do not trust yourself where Concobar is.’ 

‘Women and cats dislike change,’ Naoise laughed, ‘but 
you will love this change.’ 

In half an hour they strode down the hill, and in an hour 
their sails were bent for Ireland. • 

It was then Deirdre made her first poem, beginning: 

‘A lovable land is that in the east 
Marvellous Alba 

Similarly, at the end the words of the old story, which 
could hardly be bettered, suffice him: 

Deirdre knelt by the bodies and she sang their keen, 
beginning: 

“I send a blessing eastward to Scotland.” 

When she had finished the poem she bowed over her hus¬ 
band’s body; she sipped of his blood and she died there upon 
his body. 

Stephens thus tells the old story, not his story, and 
manages to retain the old atmosphere because of his 
knowledge and understanding of the sources. Both the 
courtly talk and the roughness of action are given. 
Ardan, Deirdre, Concobar, Levarcham become real 
figures; the story is re-vitalised for us. He is quite un¬ 
affected by the glamour which A.E., Yeats, Synge, all, in 
one way or another, cast over the sources. As distinct from 
them, he sees clearly, with an appreciation at once humor¬ 
ous and poetic, what the underlying situation might have 
been. It is a signal feat of the historical imagination. 
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3. James Stephens. The Corrective to 
THE Romantic Attitude 

Stephens, as has been indicated, is quite distinct from 
any other member of the Irish school in his work on 
the old matter of saga. He brings out very clearly, by 
contrast, what their attitude was. He is much more akin 
to the old shannachies who told the sagas than to the 
modem subjective interpreters of them. For the first 
time, in his hajpdling of Irish matter, we find an attitude 
which is impersonal and objective. His narration of a 
saga is so just to the essential outlines of it that when he 
does fill in a pause or make room for a personal statement, 
there is no sense of jar or transition. John Eglinton, in 
a friendly controversy with Yeats, had declared “These 
(ancient legends).. .obstinately refuse to be taken up 
out of their old environment and be transplanted into 
the world of modem sympathies. The proper mode of 
treating them is a secret lost with the subjects them¬ 
selves.” But Stephens, who does not attempt to “trans¬ 
plant” them into the modem world, has surely found 
the lost secret. A short examination of his work in 
connection with some specific saga-tales, the Tochmarc 
£taine, Aislinge (knguso, Echtra Nerai^ illustrates well 
the vitd difference between his clear re-interpretation of 
the old matter and the romantic mirage which pre¬ 
vented the better poet in Yeats from such a direct 
response. 

These tales are combined, along with the tale of The 
Two Swineherds and numerous dinnsenchas, in his book 

^ Literary Ideals in Ireland, p. 11. 

* See Appendix, p, 172. 
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The Land of Youth, The first thing which differentiates 
him from other writers of the Irish school is his accurate 
knowledge of the sources of the tales; the combination 
of these particular tales is very skilful, for they may 
all be treated as remscila^ fore-tales, to the Tain B 6 
Cuailnge^ and though not all of the same period, they 
have a certain similarity in that they deal with relations 
between mortals and members of the Tuatha De Danann. 
In Stephens’ book the tales are represented as told (with 
the exception of the Echtra Nerai) at the court of Ailill 
and Medb and are thus linked up w)lth the actual 
occurrences of the adventures of Nera which take place 
at the beginning from Ailill’s court. This imaginary 
setting is true in atmosphere to what may well have been 
the common practice in the saga-days. It is an instance 
of the capability of Stephens’ historical imagination. 

Again, he is most successful in giving the tone of the 
sagas while retaining his own manner of expression. 
Unlike Yeats, he does not embroider a situation for the 
sake of the different colour which the embroidery gives; 
when he fills in an episode it is for the sake of bringing 
out the fullness of the episode. Thus in Echtra Nerai^ when 
Nera attempts to tie a withy round the foot of the 
criminal, the saga tells us blundy: 

Nera put a withy round the foot of one of the men who 
were captive, but it sprang off again three times. Then the 
captive said to Nera.... 

Stephens supplies the transition between event and 
remark: 

He took the withy he had prepared out of his belt and 
began to fix it on the foot, but the thing was too elastic, and 
each time that he thought he had it right it sprang open. 
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From above his head, out of and into the darkness, there 
came a hoarse and bubbling whisper, a rusty stammering 
that thudded his heart most out of his breast and his soul 
all but out of his body. 

“You’ll never tie it that way”, said the voice.... 
Stephens is here supplementing the interstices of the 
story, as, it is tempting to think, a shannachie might 
have done. He does not impose a different tradition on 
the old story; but simply attempts to make it as vivid, 
within the limits set by itself, as his imagination feels 
it to have been. One result of this capacity for re-living 
the incident as the incident is represented in the sagas 
is that he can interpolate, in the pauses of the story, 
his own reflections and philosophy, without detracting 
from the unity of the impression. This is curious and 
tends to show that Stephens must have had natural 
affinities by temperament with the matter he deals with. 
Thus, for example, the rationalising explanation of 
Nera’s vision does not aflfect, curiously enough, the 
impression of truth to the saga where such a philosophy 
does not enter: 

A thing can be conceived and exercised in the mind, 
but when it has been so exercised in the mind that it really 
becomes real there, it then becomes real in every part of 
Nature and in all the worlds where life is living.... This 
time the king of the shi has rehearsed mentally something 
which may become real the next time he tries to do it. It 
was so nearly real this time that you were able to see it 
happening. 

This interpolation does not detract from the account of 
the burning itself which is an imagined careful enlarge¬ 
ment of two sentences in the saga: 

Not only was the fire burning before the tent, the tent 
was burning; and behind it the vast mass of the palace was 
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Spouting flame at every window and vomiting fire from an 
hundred different parts of the roof.... A man came bursting 
from that torment of noise and flame. He ran past Nera 
with his desperate eyes staring, and nothing in his hand but 
the splintered handle of a spear. 

What has happened here is that the first extract—the 
voice of Stephens—is subordinated to the second—the 
voice of the saga; what one hears mainly in the book is 
the saga, with an undertone of Stephens’ own comment 
or reflection on it. He is first and foremost a narrator^ 
concerned with the concrete definite tUle, and only 
secondarily concerned with his particular reactions to 
it. The story is treated—^for the first time in the Irish 
school—as an end in itself and not as a means to an 
end. He is able to grasp the situation as it would have 
been, and to make it re-live by his vivid presentation 
of it. 

His re-telling of the Aislinge (knguso brings out what 
a large part humour plays in this sympathetic apprecia¬ 
tion of the saga-spirit. The conversation between the 
Dagda and Boann gives the same impression of the 
rather peevish family council as is implied by the barer 
words of the original:^ 

“The boy has managed to get sick by himself, he must 
manage to get well by himself” (said the Dagda). 

“There is nothing wiser than that to be said,” Fergne 
agreed. 

But Boann was not satisfied. 

“We must do something,” she insisted. 

“Make a suggestion,” said the Dagda. 

It is partly Stephens’ humorous and detached apprecia- 
^ See Appendix, p. i66. 
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tion of the situation which makes this working-up of an 
incident so forceful and so much in keeping with the 
original. The freedom and proportion belonging to 
humour which were noted as characteristics of Synge’s 
Playboy are here employed to render the essentials of a 
situation which is expressed differently but with the 
same underlying meaning in the original. There is no 
romanticising; if the Irish story gives the actualities of 
life and its crudities, Stephens does not attempt to 
refine them. 

Only in the Eochaid-Ptain story is one conscious of 
non-success. This is a most difficult story to re-tell; it 
is, even as we have it in Irish, confused and fragmentary.^ 
Obviously even in the original it was a patchwork of 
differing strands of story. Yet the central theme of the 
tale is clear enough. In it a barbaric idea is plainly set 
forth. The marvellous has its place, but the emphasis of 
the tale is not on Stain’s transformation so much as on 
the relationship with Ailill and the final appearance of 
Midir. If, in a modern re-telling, the barbaric theme 
is not plainly told, the story loses much force; we have 
seen how disastrous the attempt to romanticise it was 
in Fiona Macleod’s version, where the real story vanishes 
altogether in the mists of vagueness. If, on the other 
hand, it is told with due emphasis on the barbaric and 
strange events of the original, the tale may seem alien 
to modem sympathies. Stephens does not solve the 
problem. He spends too much time and detail on the 
marvellous, on fitafn’s transformation; and overpitches 
the last episode, when Midir comes to claim Etafn. His 
knowledge of the sources of the story saves him from 

^ Sec Appendix, pp. 151 fF. 
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the error of vagueness, of sentiment,^ but he has not 
been quite successful in catching the tone of the whole. 

In the Ailill incident, for example, he has tried to 
interpret the characters behind the story, more particu¬ 
larly that of fitam, in order to rationalise the action and 
make it intelligible. In doing so, he gives a very pretty 
account of the love of Eochaid and Etafn. But by this 
very fact, he alters and lowers the original situation; 
he is guilty here of trying to interpret the manners of 
another time by a modern sentiment. His love-story is 
indeed too pretty. It is affecting, and it is true in part, 
but on the whole it just—and only just—fails to give 
the tone of the original, which is too abrupt to be pretty, 
and too matter-of-fact to be moving in Stephens’ way. 

Yet, taken as a whole, Stephens’ method of approach 
to the Irish matter is objective and untinged by senti¬ 
ment. His first aim is to tell the story, the Irish story, 
which has been imaginatively comprehended. It is 
this detached and unbiased approach which marks 
Stephens as distinct from the other members of the 
Irish group, and serves, by comparison, to indicate how 
far removed from the attitude revealed in the sagas 
Yeats and his companions were. This difference neces¬ 
sitates some further discussion. 

^ The difficult and cumbrous material with which he had to deal, and 
his skill in the selection and arrangement of it, may be seen by comparing 
his finished tale with the references given by Thumeysen in Die Ir. Held, 
Sage, It is obvious that Stephens was aware of the variant versions and 
was at pains to give a careful as well as an artistic combination of them. 
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CONCLUSION 

Xhe difference between the sagas and the work of 
Morris and Yeats is obviously not one of degree but 
of kind. They offer at almost every point an antithesis 
of value. 

This difference is all the more striking because both 
Morris and "Ytiats were sincerely interested in the sagas 
and attracted by them. One cannot accuse Morris of 
ignorance of the Norse language, nor of lack of actual 
contact with conditions in Iceland; yet in his trans¬ 
lations he changes the vivid fresh life of the sagas 
to a medieval quaintness, and in his re-renderings of 
two of the greatest sagas, the Laxdala Saga and the 
Vdlsunga Saga, he turns tragedy and passion into sentiment 
and rhetoric. Yeats was handicapped by his ignorance 
of Irish, but he obviously availed himself of the scholarly 
translations of the old matter, and one cannot place his 
alteration of the whole meaning of the sagas under that 
head. In his plays and poems the fierce active response 
to life evinced in Irish saga is altered to an essentially 
“literary” dallying with dream, and with the tapestries 
of dream. 

Why then should two poets who temperamentally, 
as we have seen by an examination of their individual 
work, seek to evade life rather than to express it, find 
any kind of interest in the saga-matter, which reflects 
life so vividly that there seems at times to be practically 
no intervention between the event and the record of it? 
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And why, given this interest, should they alter the saga- 
material so greatly? 

In the first place, their interest in the matter of saga 
depended largely if not entirely on a romantic mis¬ 
conception of it. To Morris, as we have seen, the world 
of Icelandic saga meant essentially the medieval world 
of his imaginings, a kind of Earthly Paradise in the past, 
where men were brotherly and free and noble, and where 
the harshness and trouble of the modern world were 
dissipated. To Yeats, the sagas of Ireland represented 
an ancient magnificent ideal life in the Contemplation 
of which he could withdraw from reality to the shadows 
of ancestral memory. To both Morris and Yeats, Ice¬ 
landic and Irish saga offered a mode of escape from the 
pressure of reality. They created from it a land of 
romantic mirage where the values of reality do not enter. 

Secondly, no doubt the simplicity and straight¬ 
forwardness of the response to life in the sagas afforded 
a complete contrast to the complexities and difficulties 
of the time in which Morris and Yeats lived. The sagas 
are the product of an age which was unsophisticated, 
active, not over self-conscious, when deed could be 
translated almost directly into word in the desire simply 
to record the deed. The spectacle of life was of absorbing 
interest to the saga-tellers. No doubt this was so partly 
because their life was more active and at the same time 
lived on a smaller scale than is possible in modern 
society. At the same time it is partly because they look 
at life whole that they have room in the sagas for life 
in its entirety. Since they look at facts steadily, they 
can handle the deepest things, the tragic conflict and 
waste, with unbiased attention and comprehension. 
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In a more sophisticated society, where life takes on 
complexities undreamed of in the sagas, and where the 
artist has more subtle capacity for expression, the 
artistic problem is very much more difficult. Literature 
—the record of life as seen by the individual—resolves 
the conflicting impulses of life, partly by the mere fact 
of selection and co-ordination, partly because it supplies 
or suggests a harmony or pattern that in the details of 
ordinary life is not seen. Literature can never be life. 
The actions of men are at once too unwieldy, and too 
little occupiecfwith values, to be represented completely 
in any record of them. Yet literature at its best must 
always convey both an impression of reality (and by 
this I do not mean realism) and a sense of value. In 
order to do this the artist must take account of what, in 
actual experience, is often harsh or disturbing. Shake¬ 
speare, Tolstoi, Homer are alike in this, that they give 
us a presentation of human beings in conflict with 
themselves or with their surroundings, and through 
that convey a sense of the value both of the conflict and 
of man. It is the business of the artist to convey an 
impression which at its best will seem to hold in itself 
—as Lear does—all the opposed elements which go to 
make up human life. 

This is a hard task. The saga-tellers, in reporting 
faithfully a life which by its direct and swift response to 
stimulus supplies in itself some of the freedom and 
unrestrictedness of art, had an easier one. A quick and 
single response to stimulus is no part of the modem 
complex world where the stimuli are so numerous that 
some repression and much selection is necessary to the 
bare fact of existence. Yet it is no less the business of 
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a modern poet to express and liberate as far as he can 
the conflicting tendencies of the life which he sees, so as 
to bring out its underlying and basic significance. With 
the increasing complexities of civilisation, this task of 
co-ordinating and completing the raw material of ex¬ 
perience becomes so difficult that poets may find it an 
almost impossible one. The danger then is that the 
spectacle of life itself—to all but poets of the first 
order—may not be as interesting, because of its con¬ 
fusion, or as capable of being handled artistically, as a 
record of life which already by its arrangement and 
selection affords a consistent and co-ordinated response. 

This is exactly what happens in the case of Morris 
and Yeats. For both, longing to effect a release from 
the pressure of the actual world, found ready-made in 
Icelandic and Irish saga a record of experience which 
enabled them to handle any of the disturbing elements 
in life and yet remain untouched by them. (It is 
interesting to note in this connection the parallel move¬ 
ment in Synge, from the complication of modern society 
to the comparative simplicity of the Aran Islands’ life.) 
The sagas offered both liberation and escape—an escape 
doubly effective to Morris and Yeats because of their 
romantic idealisation of the subject. Their escape was 
therefore twofold: first, from life to the sagas; and 
secondly, from the actuality which the sagas reveal to 
the dreaming and stilled refuge, with all harshness 
eliminated, which they made of them. 

It is thus obvious that in their literary work both 
Morris and Yeats deliberately turned away from the 
problem which as artists they might have dealt with; 
they turned from life to a contemplation of a record of 
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it. In their poetry life is denied, and this all the more 
strikingly since in actual life both Morris and Yeats 
were in close contact with some of its harsher experiences. 
Morris was much concerned with the problem of social 
conditions in London, conditions which he helped to 
alleviate, and Yeats worked in the midst of the faction 
and political unrest of the Ireland of the ’nineties. 

It is interesting to note that John Eglinton, in an 
essay^ written at the time when the Irish Movement 
was beginning to feel its strength, puts his finger on the 
weakness of this withdrawal: “National literature or 
any literature of a genuine kind... is simply the outcome 
and expression of a strong interest in life itself.... We 
need to realise in Ireland that a national drama or 
literature must spring from a native interest in life and 
its problems and a strong capacity for life among the 
people.” 

The difference then between the sagas and the works 
of Morris and Yeats resolves itself into the fidelity to 
fact, the comprehensiveness of a complete response to 
life, on the one hand, and the escape, sentiment, trance, 
of an incomplete response on the other. This difference 
is an extremely striking one. It is evident that it is not 
merely a difference of time or place or circumstance, 
although that to some extent must be allowed for, but 
is fundamental and comes from a different attitude to 
life and a correspondingly different view of art. In the 
one art expresses life; in the other it escapes from life. 
Is not this difference an example—and a notable one— 
of that distinction which everyone feels to exist between 
the “epic” and the “romantic” way of writing? And 
^ Literary Ideals in Ireland, p. 11. 
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will it not be possible to deduce from this example 
something of the nature of the distinction? I need 
hardly say that I am using ‘‘epic” not in any narrow 
technical sense but to express that feeling of largeness 
and power, of fidelity to reality, of tragic comprehension, 
which one obtains when reading Homer or Tolstoi, and 
which the sagas supply in so potent a degree. 

On the other hand, it is not quite fair to the power 
of true romance to take Morris or Yeats as its instance. 
Romance does imply a departure from the actual fact, 
an erection of a world of its own where the values of 
life do not enter. It implies, too, a mingling of strange 
elements, of the grotesque, the unusual, the fantastic, 
into a kind of rainbow beauty of its own. And yet one 
hesitates; nowhere does the authentic tone of romance 
make itself heard more clearly than in the ballads, 
sometimes with suspense or hush: 

About the middle of the night 
She heard the bridles ring.... 

Or again, with the quivering change from the bright 
fire and mirth of the earthly world to the long dark of 
the journey away: 

Blow up the fire, my maidens, 

Bring water from the well; 

For all my house shall feast this night 
Since my three sons are well. 

Up then crew the red red cock 
And up and crew the grey, 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

Brother, we must away. 

The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 

The channeling worm doth chide.... 
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This is undoubtedly romantic. But so is Shakespeare 
romantic when he makes the young girl in Cymbeline say, 
with an ecstatic and piercing feeling: 

Then, true Pisanio, 

Who long’st, like me, to see thy love—^who long’st— 

O let me bate—but not like me; yet long’st 
But in a fainter kind, O not like me; 

For mine’s beyond beyond. 


It is easy to go on multiplying examples of this sort, but 
how do the^ agree with the common denominator 
‘‘romance”? Partly because they have a beauty which 
consists of strange elements, of the contrast and synthesis 
of its factors. Partly because they go beyond what is 
commonly recognised as likely or usual. Romance need 
not contradict the facts of life; it overleaps them, or 
charges them with a quality which does not essentially 
belong to them and which illuminates them in a new 
way. It implies an unusual turn of the feeling away 
from the matter of fact, which need not thereby be less 
moving or poetically true. Indeed, at the height of 
romance, at its most intense, one may be able, suddenly 
and swiftly, to pierce through to the heart of things; as 
in Shakespeare, for the moment, one is beyond the 
beyond. 

A secondary development of this, and possibly the 
most common use of “romance”, is the momentary or 
temporary “suspension of disbelief” and the acceptance 
of a world which is secure in its own conditions. Many 
of the exquisite French “lais” with their clear flute-like 
simplicity, numerous tales of enchantment and faery, 
the dreaming accounts of folk-legend, belong to this 
secondary kind of romance, without significance or 
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reality except in so far as their delicate colouring or 
strangeness animate them. 

It is this world where the values of reality do not 
enter, which Morris and Yeats mainly inhabit. Contra¬ 
dictorily enough, they attain the ease and security of 
the romantic world when they are least concerned to 
deny reality—Morris approaches very near it in the 
mellow sweetness of the late romances. Yeats reaches 
it fully in the early lyrics, in The Land of Hearts Desire^ 
and at times throughout all his work in the serene and 
beautiful movement of his rhythm. 

Yet in their work on the sagas, Morris and Yeats fail 
to erect a world which is poised on its own basis, because 
they are led too far in the direction of false romance. 
Morris, for example, in his art shrank from facing that 
reality which to some extent at least he met with in life. 
He did not realise, or would not admit, that art in its 
own way can be as terrible, as cruel as life, and that 
through it one may suffer imaginatively. Because of 
this he is led to the insincerity and falsity of emotion 
apparent in The Lovers of Gudrun and Sigurd the Volsung, 
Yeats, a greater artist than Morris, does not indulge so 
much in too-easy feeling. Yet the saga-life will not fit 
in to the stilled tapestry which he attempts to make of 
it without some grave distortion of values. 

The saga-matter necessarily, in its true nature, pre¬ 
cludes any such magic escape from reality as Yeats and 
Morris tried to obtain from it. It provides not a release 
from life, but a fuller acceptance of it. In turning the 
saga-matter to their own uses, Morris and Yeats afford 
one of the most interesting examples that could well be 
found of this distinction. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I have translated three Irish tales, Tochmarc £taine 
(The Wooing of Etain), Echtra Nerai (The Adventures of 
Nera) and Aislinge Ctnguso (The Dream of CEngus), so 
that the reader may be able to refer to them and compare 
them with the work of the modern Irish school. I have 
tried to give as exact and direct a translation as possible. 

Tochmarc £ta{ne has been translated from the version 
contained in Leabhar na hUidhri. Windisch^ has tran¬ 
scribed the first two parts of the story and also the poem 
which occurs in the third part. Leahy® has transcribed 
the third part, and has translated the whole tale. This 
is the only complete English translation and in some 
places is not very reliable. The second part of the tale 
has been given in a German translation by Thumeysen;® 
de Jubainville* gives a free summary of some passages; 
and Nutt® translates the poem which occurs in Part 3, 
and summarises the saga.® 

Echtra Nerai is translated from Meyer’s transcription^ 
(published with a translation and some notes in Rev. 
Celt, x) of the text in Egerton 1782. The only other 
text which has come down to us is that in H.a. 16 
(Y.B.L.). Both texts are so much aUke that in Meyer’s 
opinion they go back to a common source. Any 

* Irische TexU, i, pp. 117 fF. * Heroic Romances of Ireland, i and n. 

' Sagen am dem alien Irland, pp. 77 ff. 

* Corns de Lilt. Celt, n, pp. 313-23. ‘ Visage of Bran, i, p. 176. 

* Ibid, n, pp. 47-53. ’ Rev. Celt, x, pp. 214 ff. 
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variation in Y.B.L. Meyer prints in footnotes to the 
Egerton 1782 text and I have used some of these in my 
translation. 

Aislinge Cknguso is translated from Miiller’s^ transcript 
of the only text which has come down to us, Egerton 
1782. Thumeysen* gives some better readings, which I 
have used throughout the translation. I have also con¬ 
sulted the recent critical edition by Shaw,® and have 
adopted several of the translations suggested there by 
emending the text. The only English translation of the 
tale is that wAich was published by Muller* in 1878. His 
renderings in many places are doubtful. Thurneysen,® de 
Jubainville,® and Rhys’ all give fairly free paraphrases of it. 

For a discussion of the dates and sources of the sagas, 
and the problems arising from them, the reader is 
referred to Thurneysen’s invaluable book. Die Irische 
Helden- und Kdnigsage. 

^ Rev, Celt, iii, p. 344. * Z^it,fur Celt, Phil, xn, p. 400. 

• The Dream of (Engus (Shaw, Dublin, 1934). 

^ Rev, Celt, iii, p. 347. ® Die Ir, Held. Sage, p. 300. 

® Cours de Litt. Celt, u, p. 282. Hibbert Lect, 1886, p. 169. 
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TOCHMARC fiTAlNE 

It may be convenient to summarise the fitai'n story 
as it stands: 

L (Engus nourishes Etain until by the wiles of 
Fuamnach, who summons (Engus to meet Midir, fitain 
is driven through the world in the form of an insect. In 
this shape she is swallowed by the wife of Etar and re-born 
as her daughter. When she is grown-up she meets a 
strange warrior one day when she is at Inber Cichmaine 
with her maidens. He sings to her and disappears. 

II. Eochaid Fedlech marries £tain daughter of Etar. 
His brother Ailill falls in love with her and becomes ill. 
Eochaid goes away on a circuit of Ireland leaving Etain 
to care for Ailill, who is on the point of death. Ailill 
confesses his love to £tain, who agrees to meet him. 
Three times she goes to the tryst and meets a man like 
AiUll; the third time he tells her he is Midir, her former hus¬ 
band, and urges her to come with him to his country. £tam 
agrees to go if Eochaid permits. Ailill is cured, Eochaid 
returns home and thanks £tain for his brother’s life. 

HI. Eochaid meets a stranger in Tara one day who 
gives his name as Midir of Bri Leith. They play at chess. 
Eochaid wins and apparently imposes penalties on 
Midir. They play again; Midir wins and asks to put 
his arms round fitam and have a kiss from her. Eochaid 
bids him come in a month’s time, and meanwhile 
collects his soldiers. Midir appears at the given time, 
tells Etain he has been wooing her for a year but has 
waited for Eochaid’s permission, seizes her and escapes 
with her through the air in spite of all Eochaid’s guards. 
They pursue him eventually to Sid Fer Femin. 
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There are obvious gaps in this story, the most im¬ 
portant being at the beginning of Part I. These can to 
some extent be supplied from the version of the story 
contained in H. 3. 18. From information there we can 
re-arrange the beginning thus: Midir and (Engus quarrel 
about fitain. (Engus is rejected as a suitor for Etai'n’s 
hand and Midir is accepted. Fuamnach is jealous of 
Etain and transforms her. (Engus finds Etain in her 
transformed shape and nourishes her until she is re¬ 
stored .... (And so on as the Leabhar m hUidhri version 
gives it). * 
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TOCHMARG fiXAlNE I 

.. .of wind, and her “grianan” with clear windows 
for going out, and purple hangings were put round her. 
That “grianan” used to be carried by Mac Oc every¬ 
where he went. She slept in his company there every 
night for entertainment, until her joyousness and 
comeliness returned to her. That “grianan” was filled 
with sweet-scented wonderful herbs, so that she flourished 
on the fragrance and blossom of the choice precious 
plants. Now the love and honour that* was given to 
her by Mac Cc was told to Fuamnach. Fuamnach 
said to Midir, “Summon your foster-son to you so that 
I may make peace between you, and that I may go to 
look for Etain.” A messenger came to Mac C)c from 
Midir and he went to speak with him, and Fuamnach 
went by a roundabout way meanwhile until she came 
to the Brugh. Then she drove the same wind under 
Etain until it carried her out of her “grianan” on the 
blast on which she had been before for seven years 
throughout Ireland. And the gust of wind drove her 
in misery and weakness until it cast her on to the roof- 
beam of the house in which the Ultonians were drinking. 
And she fell into the golden cup that was beside the 
hand of the wife of Etar the Warrior from Inber 
Cichmaine in the province of Concobar. She swallowed 
her along with the milk that she drank from the cup, and 
so Etain was thence borne down into her womb so that 
she became a girl after a time. Now from the first birth 
of Etain from Ailill to her last birth from Etar is 1012 
years. Then Etain was brought up at Etar’s household 
at Inber Cichmaine, with fifty of the best maidens in 
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the land to attend her. Etar nourished and clothed them 
that they might accompany Etain his daughter always. 

One day when all the maidens were at the estuary 
bathing they saw a horseman coming over the plain to 
them towards the water. He rode a brown, curvetting, 
very splendid, broad-backed, curly-maned, curly-haired 
horse. He wore a green cloak, and a shirt with thread 
of red gold shot through it; in the cloak was a golden 
brooch that reached his shoulders on each side. A silver 
shield with a rim of gold on it was on his back. The 
shield had a bdss of gold on it, and a strap of silver. He 
had in his hand a five-pronged spear covered with rings 
of gold from the butt-end to the socket. Shining yellow 
hair (lay) on his forehead. He had a fillet of gold on his 
forehead so that his hair should not fall on his face. He 
remained standing on the bank for a time and gazed at 
the maidens, and all the maidens loved him. Then he 
uttered the following song: 

So fitain is here to-day 

At Sid Ban Find behind Scotland. 

She is among little children 
At the bank of Inber Cichmaine. 

It is she who healed the eye of the king 
At the spring of Loch Da Lig. 

It is she who was drunk in a drink 
By the wife of Etar, in a heavy draught. 

It is through battle for her the king will drive away 
The birds of Tethba 
And will drown his two horses 
In Loch Da Airbrech. 

In the slaughter for you against Eochaid of Meath^ 

^ There is one line here which is so obscure that 1 have been unable 
to translate it. 
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There will be destruction of the 
And battle on many thousands. 

It is she who was hurt in the land, 

It is she whom the king tried to obtain, 

It is she who is called “Be Find’*, 

She will be our fitain afterwards. 

The young man went away from them then and they 
did not know whence he came or where he went 
afterwards. 

When Mac Oc went to speak with Midir, he did not 
meet with Fuamnach. Midir said to hinl, “The woman 
has told us a he; and if fitain is seen by her in Ireland, 
she will come to do her ill.” “I think that is likely to 
be true,” said Mac Oc. “fitain has been in my house 
in the Brugh for a long time in the form in which she 
disappeared from you, and it is probable that the woman 
has seized her.” Mac Oc went back again to his house 
and found his glass “grianan”, but without Etain in it. 
Then he went on Fuamnach’s track until he overtook 
her at the Fair of Bodbgna at the house of Bressal 
Etarlam the druid. Then Mac Oc seized her and cut 
off her head and took the head with him until he reached 
the confines of the Brugh. But this is also told otherwise, 
that the two of them were killed by Manannan, namely 
Fuamnach and Midir in Bri Leith, as follows: 

Fuamnach the wanton was the wife of Midir 
Sigmall who is a hill with trees. 

In Bri Leith,.... arrangement,^ 

They were burned by Manannan. 

^ A dif&cult word to translate satisfactorily. I have used ‘Fairy 
Mound(s) ’ for it throughout. 

* This verse presents great difficulty, and may be corrupt. Sec Stem, 
ZHt, fur Celt, Phil, v, p. 530. 
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TOGHMARG fiTAfNE II 

1. Eochaid Airem became king of Ireland and five 
provinces of Ireland obeyed him, i.e. the king of each 
province. These were the kings at that time—Concobar 
mac Nessa and Messgegra and Tigemach Tetbannach 
and Curoi and Ailill mac Mata Muirisci. These were 
the “duns” of Eochaid—^Dun Fremain in Meath and 
Dun Fremain in Tethba. Fremain of Tethba was the 
most pleasing to him of the forts of Ireland. 

2. The feast of Tara was proclaimed by Eochaid to 
the men of Ireland, to be held the year after he became 
king, in order to reckon up his dues and his tributes to 
them for five years. 

3. The men of Ireland gave one and the same reply 
to Eochaid, that it was not their custom to hold the feast 
of Tara for a king who was queenless, for the king had 
no queen beside him when he took sovereignty. 

4. Eochaid sent forth messengers to every province 
throughout Ireland, to seek for the most beautiful 
woman or maiden in Ireland for him. He said also that 
he would not have beside him any woman except one 
whom none of the men of Ireland had known first. 

5. She was found for him at Inber Cichmaine, 
namely Etain the daughter of Etar, and Eochaid married 
her then, for she was fit for him on account of bearing 
and form and lineage and splendour and youth and 
fair fame. 

6. Eochaid Fedlech and Eochaid Airem and Ailill 
Anguba were the three sons of Find the son of Findloga 
the son of the queen. Now Ailill Anguba fell in love 
with Etain at the feast of Tara, after her marriage with 
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Eochaid. For he used to gaze at her continually, and 
since it is a sign of love to gaze Ailill blamed himself for 
the deed which he did. And there was no help for him. 
Desire was stronger than will. Ailill fell ill from it, that 
no charge might be made against his honour, and that 
he might not speak to the woman herself. 

7. Fachtna, Eochaid’s physician, was brought to see 
him when he gave his mind to death. The physician 
said to him, “It can only be that you are suffering from 
one or other of the two pangs that kill a man and that 
physicians do not heal, namely the parfg of love or the 
pang of jealousy.” Ailill did not confess to him for he 
wzis ashamed. 

8. Ailill then was left in Fremaiin Tethba on the point 
of death, and Eochaid went on a circuit of Ireland. 
Etain was left beside Ailill so that his last rites should 
be performed by her, namely, that his grave might be 
dug, his funeral lament raised and his cattle slain. 

9. Etai'n visited the house in which Ailill lay in 
sickness every day, to consult with him. His sickness 
was the less because of it, and as long as Etain remained 
there, he continued to gaze at her. 

10. Etain observed that and considered it. One day 
when they were in the house together she asked him 
what was the cause of his sickness. “ It is caused by love 
for you,” said Ailill. “Alas that you were so long in 
saying so,” said she, “you would have been well long 
ago if we had known.” “Even to-day I might be well, 
if it were your pleasure,” said Ailill. “It is indeed,” 
said she. 

11. She went afterwards every day to wash his head 
and to portion out his food and to pour water on his 
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hands. After three weeks Ailill was cured. He said to 
£tain, “When shall I have from you that healing which 
still I lack?” “You will have it to-morrow,” said she. 
(But it is not in the dwelling of the true prince that the 
sin against him shall be done.) “Come to-morrow to 
meet me to the hill above the fort.” 

12. Ailill kept watch during the night, but he fell 
asleep at the hour of his tryst with her, and did not 
awake until the third hour of the next day. Btain went 
to her tryst with him and saw a man before her, like 
Ailill in form, Vho complained of the weakness of his 
sickness. And she gave him the response which would 
have been pleasing to Ailill. Now Ailill awoke about 
the third hour and when Etain came into the house he 
looked at her sorrowfully. “ What makes you sorrow¬ 
ful?” said she. “Because you were sent to the tryst with 
me and I did not come to meet you. Sleep fell upon me, 
and I have only now got up. It is clear that I have not 
obtained my cure.” “That is no matter,” said Etain, 
“one day follows another.” 

He began his vigil of the night for her with a great fire 
in front of him and water beside him to put on his eyes. 

13. At the appointed hour Etafn came to her tryst 
with him and she saw the same man who was like Ailill. 
Etafn went to Ailill’s house and saw him lamenting. 

Etafn came as often as three times, and Ailill did not 
come to meet her, but she met the same man. “ It is not 
you that I made a tryst with,” said she. “ Who are you, 
who have come to meet me? It is not for sin or harm 
that I have come to meet the man with whom I made 
the tryst, but in order that the wife of the king of Ireland 
might cure him of the sickness under which he has 
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suffered.” “It were more natural for you to come to 
me,” said he, “for when you were fitain Echraide the 
daughter of Ailill it was I who was your first husband. 
And I bought you very dearly with the best fields and 
waters of Ireland and gold and silver until your equivalent 
price was given.” “Question,” said she, “what is your 
name?” “Not difficult, Midir of Bri Leith,” said he. 
“Question,” said she, “what separated us?” “Not 
difficult, the sorcery of Fuamnach and the spells of 
Bressal Etarlam.” Then Midir said to fitafn, “Will 
you come with me?” “No indeed,” smd she, “I will 
not give up the king of Ireland for a man whose clan 
and lineage I do not know.” “Yet it was I”, said 
Midir, “who brought it into Ailill’s mind a long time 
ago to love you, so that his flesh and blood fell away; 
and it was I too that took away every fleshly desire 
from him that your honour might not be hurt thereby. 
But will you come with me to my territory, if Eochaid 
bids you?” “I should like to,” said Ltafn. 

14. She went then to his (i.e. Ailill’s) house. “Good 
is our meeting,” said Ailill, “for now not only am I 
healed, but there is no stain on your honour because 
of it.” “ It is wonderful, so,” said fitafn. Eochaid came 
back from his circuit afterwards and was grateful for 
his brother’s life and thanked fitain greatly for what she 
had done until he came. 
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TOCHMARC fiTAlNE III 

Once upon a time Eochaid Airem king of Tara arose 
on a beautiful day in the time of summer, and mounted 
the dwellings of Tara to look over Mag Breg. Good was 
its colour and good the blossom of every hue. When 
Eochaid looked about him he saw a marvellous youth 
on the dwelling before him. He wore a tunic of purple; 
and his yellow-gold hair fell to his shoulders. His eyes 
were blue and shining. He had a five-pronged spear 
in his hand, aSid a shield with a white boss with gems 
of gold on it. Eochaid was silent, for he was not aware 
of his being in Tara the night before, and the courtyard 
was unopened at that time. 

Then he came under Eochaid’s protection. Eochaid 
said, “ Welcome to the warrior whom I do not know.” 
“It is for that we have come,” said the young man. 
“I do not know you,” said Eochaid. “I knew you, 
indeed,” said the young man. “What is your name?” 
said Eochaid. “It is not famous,” said he. “ItisMidir 
of Bri Leith.” “ What has brought you?” said Eochaid. 
“To play a game of chess with you,” said he. “ Indeed 
I am good at chess,” said Eochaid. “Let us try it,” 
said Midir. “But the queen is asleep,” said Eochaid, 
“ and she occupies the house where the chess-board is.” 
“Still,” said Midir, “here is a chess-board which is not 
worse.” That was true—a board of silver and men of 
gold, and every square on that board shining with 
precious stones, and a bag for the pieces with weaving 
of chains of bronze. Midir then set out the chess-board. 
“Play,” said he. “I will not play except for a stake,” 
said Eochaid. “What shall the staJce be then?” 
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said Midir. “Indifferent to me/’ said Eochaid. “You 
shall have from me/’ said Midir, “if you win the game 
from me, fifty grey-black horses, with pricked ears, 
broad-chested, with distended nostrils, slender-legged, 
smooth, keen, vehement, very high, agile, easily-stopped.” 

[Here the MS. is torn; apparently Midir loses the 
game and has to pay a stake imposed by Eochaid, viz. 
making a causeway and clearing a marsh, etc.]... 
afterwards earth and gravel and stones were put on 
that marsh. Now until that night it was^the custom of 
the men of Ireland to put yokes over the foreheads of 
oxen, till it was seen that the fairy people put them on 
their shoulders. It was done thus by Eochaid, and he 
was called Eochaid Airem because of that; for he was 
the first man in Ireland to put a yoke over the necks 
of oxen. This is then what the people said when they 
made the causeway. “ Put in the hand, cast in the hand; 
noble are the oxen at the time after sunset; very grievous 
is the demand: it is not known who will gain and who 
will lose from the causeway over the bog of Samraige.”^ 

There would not be a better causeway in the world 
if they had not looked at it. But a gap was left after 
that. Then the steward came to Eochaid and reported 
accounts of the great work which he saw before him, 
and said there was not on the chariot-pole of the world 
a power that excelled it. 

When they were talking they saw Midir coming to 
them. High-girt and of evil look he was. Eochaid arose 
and bade him welcome. “It is for that I have come”, 
said Midir. “Gruel and harsh you are to me. Great is 

^ I am indebted for the translation of this “rhetoric” to Mr 
K. H. Jackson. 
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the hardship and great is the difficulty you have given 
me. I attadned finally to the thing which satisfied you 
even so, but my mind is angry with you.” “That is not 
anger against anger for you, which your mind has 
conceived,” said Eochaid. “It shall be done then,” 
said Midir. “Shall we play at chess?” “What stake 
shall we have there?” said Eochaid. “The stake that 
either of us wishes,” said Midir. Eochaid’s game is 
carried off that day. “You have won my game,” said 
Eochaid. “If I had liked, I might have done so a long 
time ago,” said Midir. “Question, what do you wish 
from me?” said Eochaid. “My arms round Etain and 
a kiss from her,” said Midir. Thereupon Eochaid was 
silent and said, “Come a month from to-day and that 
will be granted you.” 

The year before Midir’s coming to Eochaid to play 
at chess he wooed Etain and he did not win her. This is 
the name Midir gave to her, “B6 Find”, and: 

O fair woman, will you come with me to a wonderful land 
in which is music? 

Primrose the hair of the head there; the body is the colour 
of snow. 

There there is neither mine nor thine; white teeth there, 
black eyebrows. 

The brightness of eye is like array in battle; every cheek is 
the colour of the foxglove. 

Every neck is like the purple of a pledn; the colour of eyes 
like the eggs of a blackbird. 

Tho’ the plain of Ireland is lovely to look at, it is uncouth 
after knowing the Great Plain. 

Tho* you think intoxicating the ale of Ireland, more 
intoxicating is the ale of the Great Land. 

It is a wondrous land, the land I speak of; there youth is 
not set before age. 
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Sweet hot streams run through the land; there is the best 
of mead and wine. 

Distinguished men without blemish; conception without sin, 
without wickedness. 

We see everyone on every side, and no-one sees us. 

The darkness of Adam’s sin prevents us from being counted. 

O woman, if you come to my strong people, you will have 
a golden crown on your head. 

Fresh pork, ale and new milk to drink, you will have from 
me there, o Be Find. 

[There is a gap in the MS. at this pointy the lost part 
presumably deals with Midir’s meeting with fitain, as 
the next lines indicate her reply to him],..“if you 
obtain me from my husband, I will go... if you cannot, 
I will not go.”^ It was at this point that Midir came to 
Eochaid and lost his game the first time in order that 
that might be a grudge from him to Eochaid. That 
is why he paid the great conditions, and it is on that 
account that he (Eochaid ?) asked his wager in ignorance. 
So that after that wager this was said, when Midir and 
his folk were fulfilling the terms of the night, i.e. the 
causeway, and clearing stones from Meath and rushes 
from Tethba and a forest over Breg; it is he who used 
to say when he was with his folk, as the Book of Druim 
Snechta says: 

[Here follows a rhetoric which is so obscure and 
fragmentary that I have not translated it.] 

Midir appointed a meeting a month from then. 
Eochaid assembled in Tara troops of the heroes of 

^ This sentence is fragmentary in the MS., and I have supplied the 
links from the H.3.18 version, which gives a practically identical text. 
As it stands the L.U. text reads: ** •. .you obtain me from my husband, 

I will go... (gap in MS.).. .you can, I will not go.” 
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Ireland, and the best of the ‘‘fianna’’ of Ireland, one 
circuit round another, in the midst of Tara and outside 
it and inside it. The king and the queen were in the 
middle of the house and the courtyard shut under lock, 
for they knew that the great might of men would come. 
£tain was pouring out ale to the princes that night, 
for it was her function to pour. When they were talking 
then, they saw Midir (coming) to them on the floor of 
the palace. He was fair to look upon always, but was 
still fairer on that night. He brought astonishment on 
the host that he saw. All were silent then and the king 
bade him welcome. “It is for that I have come,” 
said Midir. “Let what was promised to me be brought 
to me,” said he. “If a promise be given it is a debt; 
I gave you what was promised.” “I have not thought 
on that until now,” said Eochaid. “Etain herself 
promised me”, said Midir, “to come from you.” Etafn 
blushed at that. “Do not blush,” said Midir. “Your 
marriage feast will not be base. I have been seeking you 
for a year”, said he, “with the loveliest treasures and 
jewels in Ireland, and I have not taken you until 
Eochaid should give me permission. It is not through 
your will^ that I have found you.” “I myself said to 
you,” said Etafn, “I will not come to you until Eochaid 
gives me up. Take me with you for my own part, if 
Eochaid will give me up.” “ Indeed I will not give you 
up,” said Eochaid. “But let him place his arms about 
you on the floor of the house, as you are.” “It shall be 
done,” said Midir. He seized his weapons in his left 
hand, and took the woman under his right arm and 

^ ladeoas. So Leahy translates. I have been unable to trace the word. 
See Her» Romances, n, p. 160. 
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carried her over the skylight of the house. The armies 
rose up around the king after this disgrace was done 
to them, and they saw two swans round Tara. Then 
they took their way to Sid ar Femin, i.e. Sid Ban 
Find....i 

^ Here the MS. becomes torn and the end of the tale is lost. 
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AISLINGE OfeNGUSO 

One night CEngus was sleeping when he saw some¬ 
thing, namely, a maiden near him at his bedside. She 
was the most beautiful mcdden in Ireland. (Engus tried 
to seize her hands so as to bring her to him in his bed. 
Then he saw something; she sprang away from him 
quickly; and he did not know whither she had gone. 
He was there until the next morning and he was 
troubled in mind. He fell ill because he had not spoken 
to the maiden whom he had seen. He ate no food. 
The maiden appeared to him again that night, and he 
saw a stringed instrument in her hand, one of the 
sweetest imaginable. She played music to him until 
he fell asleep. She remained there until the next 
morning. (Engus ate no food in the morning. For a 
whole year she continued to visit him in this manner, 
so that he fell in love. He told it to no one. Then he fell 
ill and no one knew what was the matter with him. 
The physicians of Ireland were assembled, but they did 
not find out what was wrong in the end. Fergne, Conn’s 
physician, was sent for, and came to him. He could tell 
by the face of a man the sickness that was on him, and 
he could tell from the smoke that came from his house 
how many people were ill there. He talked to him in 
private. “Your doings are not fortunate,” said Fergne. 
“You have fallen in love with some one absent.” “You 
have divined the sickness that is on me,” said (Engus. 
“You have fallen into misery, and did not dare to tell 
it to anyone.” “It is true indeed,” said (Engus. “There 
came to me a girl lovely in form, the loveliest in Ireland, 
with distinguished dress. In her hand she had a stringed 
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instrument which she played to me every night.” “No 
matter,” said Fergne. “An alliance with her has been 
chosen for you,” said Fergne. “And let a messenger be 
sent from you to your mother Boann, so that she may 
come to speak to you.” A messenger was sent to her. 
Then Boann came. “ I am curing this man of a serious 
illness which has come upon him”, said Fergne. They 
tell the news of him to Boann. “Let his mother take 
care of him”, said Fergne; “a serious illness has come 
upon him. Let the whole of Ireland be searched by you, 
in order to know whether a maiden of the appearance 
which your son saw, may be found by you.” This was 
done till the end of a year and she was not found. Then 
Fergne was summoned to them again. “No help has 
been found in this,” said Boann. “Send for the Dagda 
to come and talk with his son,” said Fergne. A message 
was sent to the Dagda, and he came. “Why have I 
been called?” (said he). “To advise your son,” said 
Boann. “ It is best for you to help him. It is a pity to 
let him be lost. He is ill. He has fallen in love with 
someone absent, and no help has been found for him.” 
“What profit in speaking to me?” said the Dagda. 
“My knowledge is not greater than yours.” “It is 
indeed,” said Fergne. “You are the king of the Fairy 
Mounds of Ireland. And send a message to Bodb the 
king of the Fairy Mounds of Munster, for the fame of his 
knowledge is all over Ireland.” They went to him. He 
bade them welcome. “Welcome to you, o people of 
the Dagda,” said Bodb. “It is for that we have come” 
(said they). “Have you news?” said Bodb. “We have 
news; (Engus the son of the Dagda has been ill for two 
years.” “What is the matter with him?” said Bodb. 
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“He saw a maiden in his sleep. We could not find in 
Ireland the maiden whom he saw and loved. The Dagda 
has bidden you to search throughout Ireland for the 
maiden of that form and appearance.” “She will be 
sought,” said Bodb. “But let me obtain a year’s time 
so that I may learn tidings.” He came at the end of a 
year to Bodb’s house at Sid Ferr Femin. “I have gone 
round the whole of Ireland, and I have found the 
maiden at Loch Bel Draccon at Crotta Cliach.” They 
went back to t^e Dagda. They were welcomed. “ What 
is your news?” said the Dagda. “Good news. The 
maiden with the form you spoke of has been found. 
You have been bidden by Bodb. Let (Engus go back 
with us to her in order to know whether he recognises 
the maiden so that he may see her.” CEngus is brought 
in a chariot to the Fairy Mound of Femin. A great 
feast was made by the king for him. He was welcomed. 
They feasted for three days and three nights. “Come 
out then,” said Bodb, “to see if you know the maiden, 
so that you may see her; even though you recognise her 
I cannot give her to you, you may only see her.” Then 
they went until they came to Loch (Bel Draccon). They 
saw thrice fifty grown-up girls, and the maiden in the 
midst of them. The others did not reach to her shoulder. 
(There was) a silver chain between every two maidens. 
A silver collar round her own neck and a chain of refined 
gold. Then Bodb said: “Do you recognise the maiden 
yonder? ” “ I do indeed,” said (Engus. “ I am powerless 
to perform more for you,” said Bodb. “That is no 
matter, indeed,” said (Engus, “for it is she whom I saw 
and I cannot take her now. Who is this maiden, o Bodb ?” 
said (Engus. “I know well,” said Bodb. “She is Caer 
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Ibormeith, the daughter of Ethal Anbual of the Fairy 
Mound of Uaman in the territory of Connaught.” 
Then (Engus and his people went away to his land. Bodb 
went with him so that he called together the Dagda 
and Boann at the Brugh of the Mac ind Cc. They told 
their news to them and explained how the form and 
appearance (of the maiden) were as they had seen, and 
they told her name and the name of her father and 
her grandfather. “ It is not befitting our dignity,” said 

the Dagda, “that we cannot-“There is one 

profitable thing you can do, o Dagda,” ?aid Bodb. “ Go 
to Ailill and Medb, for it is with them in their province 
that the maiden is.” The Dagda went to the territory 
of Connaught. He had thrice twenty chariots in number. 
He was welcomed by the king and queen. They were 
a full week after that feasting round the ale. “Why 
have you come?” said the king. “There is a maiden 
with you in your land,” said the Dagda, “and my son 
has fallen in love with her. He has become ill because 
of it. I have come to you to see if you will give her to 
my son.” “Who is she?” said Ailill. “The daughter 
of Ethal Anbual.” “We have no power over her,” 
said Ailill and Medb. “ If we were able, she should be 
given to him.” “The best thing to do”, said the Dagda, 
“is to summon the king of the Fairy Mound to you.” 
Ailill’s steward went to him. “You have been com¬ 
manded by Ailill and Medb to go and speak with them.” 
“I will not go,” said he. “Nor will I give my daughter 
to the son of the Dagda.” This was told to Ailill. “He 
cannot be made to come; he knows why he is summoned.” 
“No matter,” said Ailill. “I will go to him and the 

^ I have been unable to translate this^hrase. 
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heads of his warriors will be brought with him.” Then 
the household of Ailill and the people of the Dagda 
rose and went to the Fairy Mound. They raided the 
whole Fairy Mound. They brought thrice twenty heads 
out, and the king, so that he was in Gruachan in captivity. 
Then Ailill szud to Ethal Anbual: “Give your daughter 
to the son of the Dagda.” “ I cannot,” said he. “Their 
power is greater than mine.” “ What great power have 
they?” said Ailill. “Not difficult. They are in the shape 
of birds for a whole year, and the next year in the shape 
of human beinfs.” “Which year is she in bird-shape?” 
said AUill. “I shall not betray her,” said her father. 
“You will lose your head if you do not reveal it,” said 
Ailill. “She will be no longer with me,” said he. 
“I will tell you; you are so determined about her. Next 
Samhain she will be in bird-shape, at Loch Bel Draccon, 
and rare birds will be there with her. Thrice fifty swans 
will be there with her; and I am preparing a feast for 
them.” “I think that no matter then,” said the Dagda. 
“Since you know her nature, do you bring her.” 
Then peace was made between them, that is, Ailill 
and Ethal and the Dagda, and Ethal was set free. The 
Dagda bade them farewell. The Dagda went to his 
house and told the news to his son. “Go next Samhain 
to Loch Bel Draccon that you may call her to you at 
the loch.” Mac Gc went to Loch Bel Draccon. Then 
he saw three times fifty white birds on the loch, with 
their chains of silver and their golden tresses. (Engus 
was in human shape by the edge of the loch. He called 
the girl to him. “Come to speak to me, o Caer” (said 
he). “Who calls me?” said Caer. “(Engus calls you.” 
“I will come if you will preserve me on your honour 
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that I may go back into the loch,” “ I will protect you ”; 
said he. She came to him. He laid his two hands on her. 
They slept in the shape of two swans and they went 
round the loch three times, so that there should not be 
anything which would be loss of honour to him. They 
went in the shape of two white birds to the Brugh of the 
Mac ind Oc; and they sang a song of music which cast 
men into sleep for three days and three nights. The 
maiden remained with him afterwards. It is because 
of this that there was friendship between the Mac Oc 
and Ailill and Medb. It is because of tfiis that (Engus 
went with three thousand (men) on the Cattle Raid of 
Cooley. And the name of this tale in the Tain Bo 
Cuailnge is the dream of (Engus the son of the Dagda. 
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ECHTRA NERAI 

1. Ailill and Medb were in Rath Cniachan on a 
Samhain night with all their household. They were 
beginning to cook food. Two captives had been hung by 
them the night before. Then Ailill said, “Well,” said 
he, “the man that would put a withe round the foot of 
one of the two prisoners that are on the gallows, he would 
have a reward from me for it, as will be pleasing to him.” 

2. Now great was the darkness and the horror of that 
night, and demons used to appear on that night always. 
One after the other each man went out from them to 
test that night, and quickly came inside again. “I shall 
have that reward from you,” said Nera, “and I will 
go out.” “You will get my own gold-hilted sword, 
truly,” said Ailill. 

3. So this Nera went out and took a good weapon 
with him (and went) towards the captives. He put a 
withe on the foot of one of the two men that were 
captives, but it sprang off again three times. Then the 
captive said to him, unless he put a proper peg on it, 
although he were at it till morning he would not fasten 
his own peg of wood on it even then. Nera then put a 
proper peg on it. 

4. Said the captive.from the gallows to Nera: “That 
was manly, o Nera.” “ Manly indeed,” said Nera. “For 
the sake of the truth of your valour, take me on your 
back that I may drink a drink with you. There was 
great thirst on me when I was hung.” “Gome on my 
back then,” said Nera. Then he went on his back. 
“Where shall I carry you?” said Nera. “To the house 
that is nearest us,” said the captive. 
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5. They went then to that house. Then they saw some¬ 
thing—a lake of fire round that house. “ Our drink is not 
in this house,” said the captive. “There is never a fire 
without smooring in it. Let us go then to the next house 
(that is nearest us),” said the captive. So they went to 
it. Then they saw a lake of water round it. “Do not go 
to that house,” said the captive. “ Not customary in it (is) 
washing-water or bathing-water or slop-pail at night 
after sleeping. Go before us to yet another house,” 
said the captive. “In this house indeed there is my 
drink,” said the captive. He let him down on the ground. 
He went into the house. Washing and bathing (tubs) 
(are) in it, and there is a drink in each of them. A slop-pail 
(is) also on the floor of the house. Now he drinks a drink 
from each of them, and scatters the last sip from his lips 
on the faces of the men that were in the house, so that 
they all died. It is after that then (it is) not good (to 
have) washing- or bathing-water, or a fire without 
smooring or a slop-pail in the house after sleeping. 

6 . Then he brought him back to his gallows. And 
Nera went back to Cruachan, and he saw something 
then. The dun was burnt in front of him and he saw 
the heads of his people (cut off) by the warriors coming 
from the dun. Then he went after the host to the cave 
of Cruachan. “A man on this track,” said the last man to 
Nera. “The heavier is this track,” said the last man, and 
each man said that word to his companion from the last 
man to the first man. Thereupon they reach the Fairy 
Mound of Cruachan, and they went into the F airy Mound. 
“What shall be done to the man that came with you?” 
said one of them. “Let him come hither that I may 
speak to him,” said the king. Then he came to them 
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and the king said to him, “What brought you with 
the warriors into the Fairy Mound?” said the king to 
him. “Accompanying your host,” said Nera. “Go to 
the house over there now,” said the king. “There is 
an unmarried woman in it, let her entertain you. Tell 
her that it is by me you are sent to her. And come every 
day with a bundle of firewood to this house.” 

7. Then he did that thing according to his instruc¬ 
tions. He is bidden welcome, and she said, “ Welcome 
to you, if it is the king who sent (you) hither.” “It is 
indeed,” said 5 jera. Nera used to go with a bundle of 
firewood to the dun every day. He saw a blind man 
come out of the dun every day in front of him, and a 
lame man on his back. They used to go until they 
were at the brink of a well just outside the dun. “Is 
it in there?” said the blind man. “It is indeed,” 
said the lame one. “ Let us go away,” said the lame man. 

8. Nera then asked the woman about this thing. 
“Why”, said he, “do the blind and the lame man 
frequent the well?” “They visit the crown which is in 
the well,” said the woman, “that is, a diadem of gold 
that is on the king’s head. It is there that it is kept.” 
“Why do these two visit there?” said Nera. “Not 
difficult,” said she, “since it is they who are trusted 
by the king to visit the crown. One of the two men was 
blinded and the other lamed.” “Come hither a little,” 
said Nera to the woman, “that you may tell me some¬ 
thing of my adventures just now.” “What was shown 
to you?” said the woman. “Not difficult,” said Nera. 
“When I was coming into the Fairy Mound, it seemed 
to me that Rath Gruachan was destroyed, and that 
Ailill and Medb had fallen there with all their house- 
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hold.” “That is not true indeed,” said the woman, 
“but it is a fairy host that came to you. The thing will 
come true”, said she, “unless you disclose it to your 
friends.” “How shall I bring warning to my people?” 
said Nera. “Rise (and go) to them,” said she. “They 
are round the same cauldron still and the meat put on 
to cool has not been removed from the fire up to now.” 
But he thought it three days and three nights in number 
that he had been in the Fairy Mound. “Say to them, 
to be on their guard against next Samhain, unless they 
come themselves to destroy the Fairy Mound; for this has 
been promised to them—destruction of the Fairy Mound 
to Ailill and Medb, and the crown of Brion to be carried 
off by them.” 

9. These are the three things which were found there 
—the mantle of Loegaire in Ard Macha and the crown 
of Brion in Connaught and the shirt of Dunlaith in 
Leinster in Kildare. 

10. “How will it be believed of me that I went into 
the Fairy Mound?” said Nera. “Take fruits of summer 
with you,” said the woman. Then he took wild garlic 
with him and primrose and buttercups. “And I shall 
be pregnant by you,” said she, “and I shall bear a son 
to you. And (send) to me a message from you when 
your people will come to destroy the Fairy Mound, so 
that you may bring your people and your cattle out of 
the Fairy Mound.” 

11. Then Nera went to his people and found them 
round the same cauldron. And he told them his 
adventures. And his sword was given to him then, and 
he stayed with his people for a year after. Now it was 
in that very year that Fergus mac Roich came there in 
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exile from the territory of the Ultonians to Ailill and 
Medb in Gruachan Ai. “Well, your time has come, 
o Nera,” said Ailill to him. “ Rise and bring your people 
and your cattle out of the Fairy Mound, so that we may 
come to destroy the Fairy Mound.” 

12. Then Nera went to his wife in the Fairy Mound, 
and she bade him welcome. “ Rise out now to the dun,” 
said his wife to Nera, “ and carry a bundle of firewood 
with you. I have been going there every day for a whole 
year with a bundle of firewood on my back, instead 
of you, and 1* said that it was in sickness you were. 
And there is your son now out yonder.” So he goes out 
to the dun and carries a load of firewood on his back. 
“Welcome from the sickness in which you were,” said 
the king. “ But I am displeased at the woman’s sleeping 
with you without asking permission.” “Your will will 
be done about that,” said Nera. “That will not be 
difficult for you,” said the king. He goes back to his 
house. “Now herd your kine to-day,” said the woman. 
“I gave a cow of them to your son immediately after 
his birth.” So Nera goes with his cattle that day. 

13. Then the Morrigu took his son’s cow while he 
was sleeping and the Bonn of Cuailnge bulled it in the 
east in Cuailnge. She went with her cow back from the 
east. Guchulain overtook her in Mag Murthemne as 
she came across it. Now it was one of Guchulain’s 
“gessa”^ that a woman should go from his land unless 
it were known to him. It was one of his “gessa” that 
birds should feed on his land unless they left something 
with him. It was one of his “ gessa” that fish (should be) 
in the estuaries unless he caught them. It was one of 

^ Roughly equivalent to “taboos”. 
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his “gessa” for warriors of another people (to be) in 
his land, if it were in the night they came, without 
challenging them before morning; or, if they came by 
day, without challenging them by night. Every grown-up 
girl and every marriageable woman that was in Ulster, it 
is in his charge they used to be until they were given to 
husbands. These are Cuchulain’s ‘‘gessa’’. Cuchulain 
overtook the Morrigu with her cow and said, “ The herd ^ 
may not be taken,” said Cuchulain. 

14. Then Nera came in the evening back to his house 
with his cattle. “My son’s cow is missing,” said he. 
“Not my deserts your going to tend in that way,” said 

his wife to him_The cow came, on that. “A wonder 

now, whence does this cow come?” “She comes, in 
sooth,” said the woman, “from Cuailnge, after being 
bulled by the Bonn of Cuailnge. Go now,” said the 
woman, “lest thy warriors come to it,” said she. “This 
host cannot go this year until next Samhain. They will 
come {to you) on the night of Samhain next, for the 
Fairy Mounds of Ireland are always opened at Samhain.” 

15. Nera went back to his people. “Whence have 
you come?” said Ailill and Medb to Nera, “and where 
have you been since you went from us?” “I was in 
beautiful lands,” said Nera, “with great treasures and 
precious things, with plenty of garments and food and 
wonderful treasures. They will come to destroy you on 
the night of next Samhain unless it be revealed to you.” 
“We shall go to them (on the other hand),” said Ailill. 
So they remain there for a year. “Well, if you have 
anything in the Fairy Mound, Nera,” said Ailill, 
“bring it out.” So on the third day before Samhain 
he brought his cattle out of the Fairy Mound. Then as 
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the bull-calf went out of the Fairy Mound, i.e. the calf 
of the cow of Aingen, i.e. Aingene (was) the name of his 
son, the bull-calf let out three bellows. At that very time 
Ailill and Fergus were playing chess, when they heard 
something—the bellowing of the bull-calf in the plain. 
Then Fergus said: 

16. It is not pleasing to me, the calf 
bellowing in the plain of Cruachan, 

the son of the Black of Cuailnge that approaches, 
the youn|; son of the bull from Loch Loig. 

There will be calves from it without cows 
in Bairche in Cuailnge. 

The king will go a journey... 
for the sake of this calf of Aingene. 

17. Aingene was the name of the man and Be 
nAingene the name of the woman and it was the same 
appearance that this Nera saw on them and that 
Guchulain saw in Tain Bo Regamna. 

18. Then the bull-calf and the Finnbennach meet 
in the plain of Cruachan. A day and a night they were 
in battle there until at last the bull-calf was beaten. 
Then the bull-calf bellowed when it was beaten. “ Why 
did the calf bellow?” said Medb to her herdsman, 
Buaigle was his name. “I know that, o my master 
Fergus, it is the song you sang in the morning,” said 
Bricriu. On that Fergus glanced past him, and struck 
with his fist on Bricriu’s head so that the five chessmen 
that were in Fergus’ hand went into Bricriu’s head, and 
that was a lasting hurt to him. “Tell me, O Buaigle, 
what the bull said,” said Medb. “It said, indeed,” 
said Buaigle, “that if it were its father, i.e. the Donn of 
Cuailnge, who was to come and fight with the Finn- 
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bennach, it would not appear in Ai, and it would be 
beaten by it (i.e. the Bonn) throughout the whole plain 
of Ai on every side.” Then Medb said in the manner 
of making an oath, “ I swear by the gods that my people 
swear by, that I will not lie down nor sleep on down or 
flockbed, nor drink buttermilk, nor settle my side 
comfortably, nor enjoy red wine or white, nor enjoy food, 
until these two bulls are in battle before my eyes.” 

19. Then the men of Connaught and the black exile 
band went into the Fairy Mound, and th^ destroyed the 
Fairy Mound, and brought out what there was in it, 
and they brought out then the crown of Brion. Now 
it is that which is one of the three wonders in Ireland, 
and the mantle of Loegaire in Armagh, and the shirt 
of Dunlaith in Leinster in Kildare. Nera was left 
behind with his people in the Fairy Mound, and he has 
not come out up to now and he will not come ever. 
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